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Week Ending Friday, July 1, 1983 


Education 


Radio Address to the Nation. 
June 25, 1983 


My fellow Americans: 

Ever since our Commission on Excellence 
in Education came forth with its findings, 
you, the taxpaying citizens of this country, 
have been treated to a noisy debate about 
what to do. 

First, the Commission report made the 
point that on the average, educational qual- 
ity had deteriorated in recent years. Now, 
make sure you remember that term “on the 
average.” Admittedly, there are schools, 
school districts, and even some parts of indi- 
vidual schools that have managed to main- 
tain a high level of quality. 

Then, the Commission pointed out a 
number of remedies which, if employed, 
would bring the average level up to the 
standard our children are entitled to. Many 
of the remedies would call for no increase 
in spending; some, admittedly, would shift 
funding from less important things to things 
of greater educational value, and here and 
there, there might be a need for more 
money. Basically, however, the Commis- 
sion’s thrust was one of making better use 
of resources we already have. 

All of what I’ve just pointed out was lost, 
however, in an explosion of voices. There 
were special interest voices that saw a 
chance to get more money for their particu- 
lar cause. There were political voices that 
saw a campaign horse to ride. And there 
was demagoguery to help raise the noise 
level. 

In making the report public and discuss- 
ing the matter of education costs, I was ac- 
cused of being “grotesquely inaccurate and 
outrageous.” This seems to have been 
prompted by a statement that more was 
being spent on education than on national 
defense. 

I can only explain their hysteria by as- 
suming that they were comparing Federal 


spending on education to Federal spending 
on defense. That, of course, is ridiculous. 
The Federal Government bears overwhelm- 
ing responsibility for national defense, but it 
provides less than 10 percent of all educa- 
tion costs, which are and always have been 
a responsibility of the State and local gov- 
ernments. 

Since this hassle won’t die down in 15 
minutes, I thought you might like some real 
figures from the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. In the °82-’83 school year, government 
at all levels spent $215.3 billion on educa- 
tion. The 1983 defense spending is $214.8 
billion. Actually, that $215 billion for educa- 
tion doesn’t include Department of Defense 
spending for remedial education or private 
corporation spending on employee educa- 
tion, all of which is estimated to be about 
$30 billion or more. Nor does it include 
what parents spend on books, etc. 

One of the noisemakers wants the Feder- 
al Government to add $11 billion to Feder- 
al education spending. Another demands 
$14 billion. And most of them accuse us of 
whacking the budget down to a starvation 
level. 

The facts are, the Federal budget for edu- 
cation in 1980 was $14.1 billion. In 1981, 
which was still not our budget, it was $14.8. 
Our first appropriation, the one for 1982, 
held the level for education at $14.8 billion, 
the same as in 1981. This year we'll spend 
about $15.3 billion. 

Now, these are a lot of figures to absorb 
when you can only hear them and not see 
them. Let me see if I can simplify things. 
The cost per pupil has nearly doubled, up 
183.2 percent in 10 years. In the same 10 
years, the number of pupils has dropped by 
14 percent. 

Some distinguished Members of Con- 
gress—I'll be kind and not name them— 
took me on for pointing out that the decline 
in educational quality seems to have begun 
shortly after the Federal Government start- 
ed providing that less than 10 percent of 
the funding. What I had in mind was that 
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the Federal Government began regulating 
and kibitzing a lot more than 10 percent, 
and maybe that contributed to the decline. 


Now hang on, I have to resort to some 
numbers again. The Federal funding boom 
began in 1960. The teacher-pupil ratio went 
from one teacher to 26 pupils, then to one 
teacher to 19 pupils in 1980. But the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test scores of college-bound 
high school graduates dropped in that same 
period from 975 to 890. Maybe it’s just a 
coincidence, but at least it raises a question 
as to whether more money is the—well, 
dare I use the term?—“quick fix” for poor 
quality education. 


Already a great many educators and 
school boards and Governors and State leg- 
islators who’ve read the Commission’s 
report are enthusiastically moving to imple- 
ment it. 


The Commission urged that we return to 
basics as requirements for a high school di- 
ploma: 4 years of required English; increase 
the number of years of required mathemat- 
ics and science; eliminate some of the frill, 
the “snap” courses so tempting to students 
when there are few, if any, compulsory 
courses; make history a required course, 
and the same for languages for the college- 
bound; require more homework. These 
were a few of the Commission’s recommen- 
dations. 


Yes, they talked of something that could 
translate into more money—better pay for 
better teachers to attract the brightest and 
the best to choose teaching as a career. Do 
what is done in every other profession and 
business—offer merit pay raises for those 
who earn and deserve them. 


The Commission gave us a course to 
follow. It leads to better education for our 
sons and daughters. Let’s ignore the noise- 
makers and set sail. 


Thanks for listening, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 
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1983 


Tricentennial Anniversary Year of 
German Settlement in America 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
June 25, 1983 





Saturday, June 25th, is a special day for 
Germany and America. In the city of Kre- 
feld, on the shore of the Rhine, Vice Presi- 
dent Bush represented all Americans at an 
historic celebration. It was from Krefeld 
that, 300 years ago, the first German immi- 
grants left for America. Those 13 Menno- 
nite families came in search of religious 
freedom. They landed in Philadelphia and 
founded Germantown, Pennsylvania. From 
that moment on, Germany has contributed 
much to our way of life. 

Today, about one in four Americans—or 
some 50 million of us—claim at least partial 
German ancestry. What has this meant to 
America? Well, the Conestoga wagon, the 
Kentucky rifle, blue jeans, the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and “Snoopy”; the first air-tight tin 
can, and many of our favorite beers; 
Dwight David Eisenhower and Wernher 
von Braun; Chrysler automobiles and 
Boeing aircraft. German farmers introduced 
winter wheat to our Middle West. 

And no American should forget that at 
Valley Forge, General von Steuben, a 
German volunteer, turned George Wash- 
ington’s demoralized troops into a disci- 
plined fighting force capable of winning our 
struggle for independence. 

Some of our most brilliant writers like 
John Steinbeck and H. L. Mencken, athletes 
such as Babe Ruth and Johnny Weissmuller, 
inventors like Charles Steinmetz and 
George Westinghouse, statesmen such as 
Carl Schurz and George Shultz, our current 
Secretary of State, share German descent. 

For 300 years Germans have helped to 
build America. But America has given as 
well as received. After the Second World 
War, when Germany lay defeated, America 
gave material help through the Marshall 
plan and the Berlin airlift. Just as signifi- 
cant, if not more, we provided the inspira- 
tion to develop free institutions from the 
ruins of totalitarianism. 

Today, the Federal Republic is a bulwark 
of democracy in the heart of a divided 
Europe. It enjoys prosperity undreamt of in 
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1945, and its political system is stable and 
strong. 

West Germans and Americans are right- 
fully proud of our common values as well as 
our shared heritage. Today we stand shoul- 
der-to-shoulder in the NATO alliance, de- 
fending freedom and preserving the peace. 
For three decades the German-American 
partnership has been a linchpin of the alli- 
ance. Thanks to it, a whole generation has 
grown up in Western Europe free from the 
ravages of war and spared from the repres- 
sion suffered by Europeans to the East. 

But with freedom comes responsibility, 
not least the responsibility to look beyond 
simplistic slogans to the truth on vital mat- 
ters like security and arms reductions. I 
hope the younger generation, both in Ger- 
many and in America, will honestly consid- 
er all that we’re doing to deter and to 
reduce the risks of war. 

In the face of a large Soviet military 
buildup of both conventional and nuclear 
weapons, the United States, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and our European allies 
have agreed to modernize our aging forces 
to assure an effective deterrent. 

At the same time, in hopes of averting 
the large expenditure to modernize weap- 
ons, we’re making a serious effort to negoti- 
ate major and effectively verifiable reduc- 
tions of Soviet and American nuclear forces 
to lower and more stable levels. 

In Geneva, we’ve made far-reaching pro- 
posals to reduce nuclear arsenals and to 
build trust. We have proposed the global 
elimination of the entire class of intermedi- 
ate-range land-based missiles and expressed 
our willingness to agree to any proposal 
equalizing the number of warheads on such 
U.S. and Soviet missiles. 

In the strategic arms reduction talks, 
which we call START, I have within the last 
2 weeks issued new instructions, incorporat- 
ing the recommendations of the bipartisan 
Scowcroft commission and giving our nego- 
tiator greater flexibility in their task. 

The young people of Germany and the 
United States should not doubt our dedica- 
tion to maintaining the peace. We share 
with them the dream that someday the 
time will come when no nuclear weapons 
will exist anywhere on Earth. 

The ideals shared by our peoples, the 
desire for freedom and peace, bind the 


United States and the Federal Republic of 
Germany in so many ways. Building on this, 
we've launched a joint effort to provide 
more contacts between our nations and 
generations. In our country, 22 Federal de- 
partments and agencies are participating in 
this effort. Plans range from traditional ex- 
changes to an airlift program which will 
bring German heart patients to one of our 
outstanding hospitals for bypass surgery and 
train more German doctors to perform 
these life-saving operations. 

This fall, a German will fly in NASA’s 
space shuttle—the first foreigner to do so. 
Together, Germans and Americans will 
watch the flight’s progress on their televi- 
sion screens, all praying for a successful mis- 
sion and safe landing. 

Germans and Americans of German de- 
scent can take special pride in their ances- 
try. But all Americans have benefited from 
the contributions which German Americans 
have made to our country, and we should 
all participate in honoring this heritage. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:13 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 

On January 20, the President signed Proc- 
lamation 5014, proclaiming 1983 as the Tri- 
centennial Anniversary Year of German 
Settlement in America. 


Commandant of the Marine Corps 





Remarks at Change-of-Command 
Ceremonies. June 26, 1983 





Generals, Colonel, the distinguished 
guests who are here tonight, and the mem- 
bers of my own band—{/laughter}—we are 
present tonight at one of the most solemn 
and important ceremonies in the life of a 
military service that began in 1775. Today, 
or tonight, we have passed the colors. We 
mark a change in command of an institu- 
tion that is older than even our nation itself: 
the United States Marine Corps. 

It is altogether appropriate that we 
should do so in this place. We stand today 
on the parade deck of one of the oldest 
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military installations in America, the Marine 
Barracks, selected in 1801 by President Jef- 
ferson himself. And we stand in front of 
Washington’s oldest, continuously occupied 
public buildings, the home of the Comman- 
dants and the battle colors of the Corps. 

This place marks the home base of one of 
the world’s most modern and powerful 
striking forces, a corps of honor and legend, 
a corps of selfless Americans whose valiant 
service has, for more than two centuries, 
thrilled their countrymen and kept their 
nation free. Because of their valor, faraway 
places whose names were once strange and 
unfamiliar to Americans are now part of our 
nation’s history. Places like Tripoli, Cha- 
teau-Thierry, Iwo Jima, Inchon, and Khe 
Sanh. Names that speak of soldierly virtue. 
Names that evoke the spirit and memory of 
all those United States Marines who have 
given, and still give today, so valiantly of 
themselves, so that their countrymen might 
live in peace and freedom. 

Today we mark the retirement of a man 
who exemplifies the best of these traditions, 
the 27th Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
General Robert Barrow. General Barrow’s 
valor is testified to by his decorations, by his 
leadership of fighting Marines in three of 
his country’s wars. In World War II he 
served behind the Japanese lines with the 
Chinese guerrillas, the campaign where the 
cry “Gung ho!” was heard. And in Korea he 
fought at Chosin Reservoir. In Vietnam he 
played a critical role in the success of Oper- 
ation Dewey Canyon. 

Just after the breakout of Inchon in Korea 
the then Captain Barrow was at the head of 
a rifle company faced with a powerful 
enemy armored attack. He spoke for so 
much of Marine history when he later said 
of the Marines that he led that day, and the 
victory they won, “They stood cool and tall 
and let them have it.” 

In peacetime, General Barrow has served 
his Nation with equal distinction. Because 
of his leadership, the elite force that is 
always first to fight has never been better 
prepared to carry out its mission. Its weap- 
ons and tactics are modern; its morale is 
high; its men and women are dedicated to 
the standards of excellence that are synony- 
mous with the title of United States Marine. 

General Barrow, you leave a legacy that 
is reflected in the eyes of the Marines here 
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today and in the unexcelled performance of 
the fleet Marine forces, both afloat and 
ashore in far-off lands. Under your steward- 
ship as the 27th Commandant, the Marines 
have never been better prepared or better 
led. 

I want to say I will miss you; I will miss 
your counsel and your decisiveness. As you 
return home, General Barrow, I give you, 
sir, on behalf of a grateful nation, what an- 
other distinguished soldier on a more 
somber occasion gave his departing com- 
rades, many of whom would also return to 
Louisiana. “Take with you the satisfaction 
that proceeds from the consciousness of 
duty faithfully performed.” And I pray, as 
did General Lee on that occasion, that a 
merciful God will extend to you and Mrs. 
Barrow His blessing and protection. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am delighted to 
add here, however, that we won’t be losing 
his service altogether, because General 
Barrow will soon be serving his country 
again in a key advisory position. 

General Kelley, I have the utmost confi- 
dence in you. Few public careers have 
shown as much selflessness and commit- 
ment to country as yours. In combat and in 
peacetime you’ve been a dynamic and inno- 
vative leader of Marines. You’ve had suc- 
cessful tours of duty and worked closely 
with all of our military services. You’ve won 
the respect and admiration of military and 
civilian leaders throughout the world. 

Marines have always been asked to ac- 
complish the most formidable tasks, as they 
are, this evening, serving in the difficult 
and dangerous task of peacekeepers in the 
Multinational Force in Lebanon. I expect, 
General Kelley, that under your leadership 
that performance will exceed expectations 
and that you will hold with the standards of 
excellence that are the hallmark of the 
Corps and the pride of the American 
people. At this ceremony tonight, viewing 
the Marines that are here with us, all of us 
in civilian life feel a surge of that pride. 

On a personal note, I want to say that I 
came here early in my term as President 
and saw the evening parade held during 
the summer months at these barracks. Some 
call it the best show in town. I can only tell 
you that I consider it one of the most unfor- 
gettable moments of my term in office. Yet 
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it is an experience I share with the count- 
less Americans who have come here over 
the years and seen the drill and the pag- 
eantry and the pride of the Corps. 

And I hope the Marine Corps will forgive 
me when I say that it is sight of these ev- 
eryday Americans, from small towns and 
big cities, that is as inspiring as the Marines 
on parade, for it is they who, thrilled 
beyond description, stand here and cheer. 
They cheer because they’re grateful for the 
chance to show the world how America 
feels about her Marines. 

And so to the new Commandant, General 
Kelley, I issue the first orders from your 
Commander in Chief. On behalf of all 
Americans I want a message sent to every 
member of the Corps, to every place where 
the words “Semper Fidelis” is a way of life. 
General, tell it to the Marines, whether in 
ceremonial white or leatherneck blue, 
whether in dress greens or combat camou- 
flage, whether they serve in the air, on 
land, or at sea, tell them that their country- 
men are grateful. Tell them that we stand 
behind them. Tell them that we’re proud of 
our proudest. God bless you both, God bless 
you all. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:34 p.m. at 
the Marine Barracks. 

Prior to his remarks, the President attend- 
ed a reception for General Barrow at the 
Commandant’s quarters. 


The President’s Trip to Indonesia, 
Japan, and the Republic of Korea 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. June 27, 1983 





The President will travel to the Asia-Pa- 
cific area in early November in response to 
invitations from Indonesia, Japan, and 
Korea. The dates for each stop will be an- 
nounced later. 

The President wants to reaffirm the im- 
portance we attach to the Asia-Pacific 
region. The United States is a Pacific nation, 
and our interests in this part of the world 
have grown rapidly over the last decade. In 


the face of common challenges, our political 
and security arrangements in the area have 
taken on increased importance. The nations 
of Asia and the Pacific, particularly those 
which he will be visiting, have a very large 
role in the increasingly interdependent in- 
ternational economic system. As a result, 
we share a wide and growing range of in- 
terests with these countries. 


Note: Larry Speakes made the statment to 
reporters assembled in his office at the 
White House for a briefing which began at 
9:19 a.m. 


Council on Environmental Quality 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. June 27, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Congress 
the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality. 

I hope that those who read this report 
will recognize the progress that this country 
continues to make in its long-standing com- 
mitment to a clean and healthy environ- 
ment for all our people. 

Americans have long recognized that this 
nation has been blessed with abundant nat- 
ural resources and a clean and healthy envi- 
ronment. Beginning with the early pioneers 
and continuing today, Americans consider 
clean air and water, fruitful farmlands, 
beautiful mountains and rivers, and plenti- 
ful energy and mineral resources to be 
treasured parts of their national heritage. As 
President and as an American citizen, I am 
deeply concerned that present and future 
generations be protected from the adverse 
health effects of toxic chemicals and hazard- 
ous wastes, that their water be fit to drink, 
their air fit to breathe, and that their natu- 
ral resources be protected. As we strive for 
economic progress and the promise of a 
better life, we recognize that a clean and 
healthy environment is a vital part of that 
promise. 

To ensure our natural resource heritage, 
the United States has enacted the most far- 
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reaching and comprehensive environmental 
and natural resource legislation of any 
nation in history. Our laws protecting air 
and water quality are used as models by 
other countries, because they have worked. 
Air quality in the United States today, espe- 
cially in our cities, is much better than it 
was ten years ago. Streams, rivers, and lakes 
all across the country are becoming cleaner. 
The United States has passed legislation to 
control the manufacture, storage, transpor- 
tation, and disposal of hazardous substances. 
We recently created a nationwide fund of 
over a billion and a half dollars to clean up 
abandoned chemical dump sites. We have 
enacted a program to evaluate new and ex- 
isting chemicals. In 1981, private businesses 
and government spent over 60 billion dol- 
lars in order to comply with U.S. environ- 
mental laws. 

No other nation has set aside as many 
acres of parks, wilderness and _ wildlife 
refuge areas, or as many miles of scenic 
rivers and natural trails, for the enjoyment 
of present and future generations. Our na- 
tional park system has grown to 77 million 
acres, and almost 7,000 miles of river are 
included in our national wild and scenic 
rivers system. 

As President, I am committed to continue 
this record of achievement. As we learn 
more and more about the causes and alter- 
native solutions to environmental problems, 
we are learning how to solve them. We are 
applying the economic and technical lessons 
we have learned during the past decade in 
order to continue our environmental im- 
provement into the future. 

During the past two years we have 
worked to manage our natural resources 
more efficiently. We have increased state 
government involvement in programs rang- 
ing from water allocation to new source 
permit processing. We have reduced feder- 
al subsidies for economic development 
which contributed to environmentul degra- 
dation. We have expanded innovative pro- 
grams which allow industry the regulatory 
flexibility and economic incentives to clean 
up pollution. We have increased research to 
determine the causes and effects of acid 
rain, which was not a widespread public 
concern ten years ago. 

We can be very proud of our environ- 
mental achievements. As we address the 
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pressing environmental issues now con- 
fronting us, we will continue te move 
toward our common national goals: the 
preservation of scenic beauty, the protec- 
tion of wilderness areas and parklands, and 
a future that is both economically prosper- 
ous and environmentally safe. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 27, 1983. 


Note: The report is ent‘tled, “Environmen- 
tal Quality, 1982—13th Annual Report of 
the Council on Environmental Quality” 
(Government Printing Office, 330 pages). 


Canadian River Commission 








Appointment of R. Joe Hershey as U.S. 
Commissioner. June 27, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint R. Joe Hershey to be the 
United States Commissioner on the Canadi- 
an River Commission. He would succeed 
James A. Bradley. 

Mr. Hershey has operated a 640-acre 
family farm since December 1973 and also 
serves as Dallam County chairman of the 
Texas Wheat Growers Association. Previous- 
ly Mr. Hershey was a sales coordinator in 
Oklahoma for Taylor Evans Seed Co. (1968- 
73); general manager of Darrouzett Cooper- 
ative Association, a farmer-owned grain 
marketing cooperative (1962-67); county 
agricultural agent, Lipscomb County, Tex., 
for Texas Agricultural Extension Service 
(1956-62); and assistant county agricultural 
agent, Taylor County (1955-56). 

Mr. Hershey graduated from Texas A&M 
College (B.S., 1955). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Texline, Tex. 
He was born May 29, 1933, in Hereford, 
Tex. 
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Tahoe Regional Planning Agency 





Appointment of Rex Stewart Hime as 
Nonvoting U.S. Representative on the 
Governing Board. June 27, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Rex Stewart Hime to be the 
Nonvoting Representative of the United 
States to the Governing Board of the Tahoe 
Regional Planning Agency. He would suc- 
ceed Zane G. Smith. 

Mr. Hime is currently director of the 
Commission for Economic Development 
and served as deputy director of the Com- 
mission (1979). Previously he was assistant 
executive director, Painting and Decorating 
Contractors of California, Inc. (1975-78); as- 
sistant to the director, Department of Con- 
sumer Affairs (1973-74); and was a first lieu- 
tenant, United States Army, Military Police 
Corps (1972-74). 

Mr. Hime graduated from the University 
of California, Davis (B.A., 1969; J.D.D., 
1972). He is married and lives in Sacramen- 
to, Calif. He was born February 15, 1948, in 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Lebanon Emergency Assistance Act of 
1983 





Statement on Signing S. 639 Into Law. 
June 27, 1983 





I am pleased to sign into law S. 639, the 
Lebanon Emergency Assistance Act of 
1983. This act authorizes the appropriation 
of urgently needed economic and military 
assistance for Lebanon. The funding author- 
ized by this act will greatly assist in promot- 
ing the economic and political stability of 
that country and support the international 
effort to strengthen a sovereign and inde- 
pendent Lebanon. 

Section 4(a) of the act confirms this ad- 
ministration’s announced intention with re- 
spect to congressional authorization con- 
cerning any future substantial expansion in 
the number or role of U.S. forces in Leba- 
non. As indicated in its legislative history, 
that section does not prevent the initiation 
of such actions, if circumstances require it, 


while Congress is considering a request for 
statutory authorization; nor, of course, is it 
intended to infringe upon the constitutional 
authority of the President as Commander in 
Chief, particularly with respect to contin- 
gencies not expected in the context of the 
multinational effort to strengthen the sover- 
eignty and independence of Lebanon. 


Note: As enacted, S. 639 is Public Law 98- 
43, approved June 27. 


President’s Advisory Council on Private 
Sector Initiatives 


Executive Order 12427. June 27, 1983 








By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
establish, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), an advisory 
committee on private sector initiatives, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. (a) There is es- 
tablished the President’s Advisory Council 
on Private Sector Initiatives. The Council 
shall be composed of not more than 39 
members, to be appointed or designated by 
the President. The members shall be select- 
ed as follows: 

(1) Nine members from the public sector, 
consisting of the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Health and Human Services, Labor, 
Education, and Transportation, the Director 
of ACTION, and the White House Deputy 
Chief of Staff. 

(2) Thirty members from private life. 

(b) The President shall designate a Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman from among the 
members of the Council. The Special Assist- 
ant to the President for Private Sector Ini- 
tiatives shall serve as Secretary to the Coun- 
cil. 

Sec. 2. Functions. (a) The Council shall 
advise the President, through the White 
House Office of Private Sector Initiatives, 
with respect to the objectives and conduct 
of private sector initiative policies, includ- 
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ing methods of increasing public awareness 
of the importance of public/private part- 
nerships; removing barriers to development 
of effective social service programs which 
are administered by private organizations; 
and strengthening the professional re- 
sources of the private social service sector. 

(b) The Council shall seek the advice, 
ideas and recommendations of the White 
House Office of Private Sector Initiatives 
and such other government offices as the 
President may deem appropriate in order 
to fulfill its responsibilities under this 
Order. 

(c) In performance of its advisory respon- 
sibilities, the Council shall report to the 
President from time to time as requested. 

Sec. 3. Administration. (a) The heads of 
Executive agencies shall, to the extent per- 
mitted by law, provide the Council such 
information with respect to private sector 
initiative issues as it may require for pur- 
poses of carrying out its functions. 

(b) Members of the Council shall serve 
without compensation for their work on the 
Council. However, members appointed 
from among private citizens of the United 
States shall be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law for persons serving inter- 
mittently in the government (5 
U.S.C. 5701-5707). 

(c) The White House Office shall, to the 
extent permitted by law and subject to the 
availability of funds, provide the Council 
with such administrative services, facilities, 
staff, and other support services as may be 
necessary for the effective performance of 
its functions. 

Sec. 4. General. The Council shall termi- 
nate two years from the date of this Order, 
unless sooner extended. 


service 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 27, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:42 p.m., June 28, 1983) 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on June 28. 
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President’s Advisory Council on Private 
Sector Initiatives 


Appointment of 28 Members. 
June 28, 1983 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Advisory 
Council on Private Sector Initiatives: 

Paul J. Adams is principal at Providence-St. Mel 

High School in Chicago, IIl. 

Ann Ascher is president of Ann Ascher Interiors, 

Inc., in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Malcolm Baldrige is Secretary of the Depart- 

ment of Commerce in Washington, D.C. 
George Ball is president and chief executive offi- 

cer of Prudential-Bache in Short 

Hills, NJ. 

Terrel H. Bell is Secretary of the Department of 

Education in Washington, D.C 


Securities 


John R. Block is Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, D.C. 

Edmund T. Cranch is president of Worcester 
Polytech Institute in Worcester, Mass. 

Michael K. Deaver is Deputy Chief of Staff to 
the President in Washington, D.C. 

Elizabeth Dole is Secretary of the Department of 
Transportation in Washington, D.C. 

Raymond Donovan is Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in Washington, D.C. 

John “Jock” Elliott is chairman emeritus of 
Ogilvy & Mather in New York, N.Y. 

Thomas W. Evans is a partner in the law firm of 
Mudge, Rose, Guthrie, Alexander & Ferdon in 
New York, N.Y. 

Margaret M. Heckler is Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

John Cardinal Krol is Archbishop of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Fred Malek is executive vice president of the 
Marriott Corp. in McLean, Va. 

John McClaughry is president of the Institute for 
Liberty and Community in Concord, Vt. 

Joyce Miller is vice president and director of 
social services for the Amalgamated Clothing 
and Textile Workers Union in Guttenberg, NJ. 

Robert W. Miller is president of Freedoms Foun- 
dation in Valley Forge, Pa. 

Robert Mosbacher, Jr., is vice president of Mos- 
bacher Production Co. in Houston, Tex. 
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Donald E. Nordlund is chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co. in Decatur, Ill 

Thomas Pauken is Director of ACTION in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., is Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development in 
Washington, D.C. 

John V. Roach is chairman and chief executive 
officer of Tandy Corp. in Fort Worth, Tex. 

Donald F. Sammis is chairman of the board of 
the Foundation for Private Sector Innovation 
in Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 

Alexander Trowbridge is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers in Washing- 
ton, D.C 

C. William Verity, Jr., is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of Armco, Inc., in Middletown, 
Ohio 

Dr.Sheldon Weinig is president of Material Re- 
search Corp. in Orangeburg, N.Y 

Robert Woodson is president of the National 
Center for Neighborhood Enterprise in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


United States-Belgium Agreement on 
Social Security 

Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement and Related Documents. 

June 28, 1983 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 233(e\1) of the Social 
Security Act as amended by the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1977 (P.L. 95-216, 42 
U.S.C. 433(e\1)), I transmit herewith the 
Agreement between the United States of 
America and Belgium on Social Security 
and the Final Protocol to the Agreement, 
both signed on February 19, 1982, and the 
Administrative Agreement for the Imple- 
mentation of the Agreement and Additional 
Protocol, both signed on November 23, 
1982. 

These United States-Belgium agreements 
are similar in objective to the social security 
agreements already in force with Italy, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and Switzer- 
land. Such bilateral agreements, which are 
generally known as totalization agreements, 
provide for limited coordination between 
the United States and foreign social security 


systems to overcome the problems of gaps 
in protection and of dual coverage and tax- 
ation for workers who move from one coun- 
try to the other. 

I also transmit for the information of the 
Congress a comprehensive report prepared 
by the Department of Health and Human 
Services, which explains the provisions of 
the Agreements and provides data on the 
number of persons affected by the Agree- 
ments and the effect on social security fi- 
nancing as required by the same provision 
of the Social Security Act. 

The Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services join 
with me in commending the United States- 
Belgium Social Security Agreement and re- 
lated documents. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
June 28, 1983. 


Railroad Retirement Board 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. June 28, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby submit to the Congress the 
Annual Report of the Railroad Retirement 
Board for fiscal year 1982, pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 7(b)6 of the Railroad 
Retirement Act, enacted October 16, 1974, 
and Section 12(/) of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, enacted June 25, 1938. 

The Railroad Retirement Board informs 
me that despite major changes in railroad 
retirement negotiated by rail labor and 
management and enacted in the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, the rail- 
road retirement system faces a serious fund- 
ing shortfall. In addition, the continuing de- 
cline of railroad employment has left the 
railroad unemployment and sickness system 
deeply in debt. Prompt legislative action is 
needed to resolve the serious financial prob- 
lems facing these systems and assure contin- 
ued payment of benefits. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
June 28, 1983. 
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President’s Advisory Council on Private 
Sector Initiatives 





Remarks at a White House Luncheon for 
Advisory Council Members. June 28, 1983 





First of all, thank you all for being here. 
I'm very pleased to welcome to the White 
House the members of the new Advisory 
Council on Private Sector Initiatives—the 
members of the Cabinet who'll be serving 
on the Council; Bob Galvin, our new Chair- 
man; Vice Chairman Gloria Toote; Bill 
Verity, who chaired our earlier Task Force 
on Private Sector Initiatives; and—you can 
see that J have also thought of your moral 
welfare—the appointment of Cardinal Krol 
to this group. [Laughter] 


I haven’t seen so much talent gathered 
together here at the White House since the 
Beach Boys were here. [Laughter] But I'll 
tell you, we’re here today to talk about a 
popular revolution that is going to rival 
rock and roll when we all look back on it. 


Private sector initiatives are as basic as 
the American traditions of neighbor helping 
neighbor, as selfless as are millions of volun- 
teers and as simple as a helping hand. But 
these private actions are part of a national 
movement that is sweeping across the coun- 
try like a prairie fire. The American people 
have developed a new way of thinking 
about how to solve social and economic 
problems. 


Maybe I should say they have rediscov- 
ered an old way. We sort of got weaned 
away from what used to be traditional 
Americanism by government saying, “We'll 
do it.” And the people have found out again 
about what they used to do. 


I had a letter from a man one day, very 
discouraged, a businessman, business trou- 
bles and all, and it wasn’t too long ago. And 
I wrote him a three-page letter that I 
hoped was the kind of talk Rockne gave 
Notre Dame—{laughter|—about “win one 
for the Gipper.” But he was saying—it final- 
ly ended up with this tragic line to me: “If I 
knew of a country anyplace in the world 
that was like America was a hundred years 
ago, I'd go there.” And I tried to tell him 
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about people like yourselves and that we’re 
going to be like we were a hundred years 
ago. 


Today, you can go to about any communi- 
ty and discover private individuals that are 
creatively solving public problems. I wish 
you could have been to all the places that 
I've already been and seen the remarkable 
public-spirited things that I’ve already wit- 
nessed. And I also hear countless stories of 
people whom I'll never be able to meet 
who have taken the initiative to find pri- 
vate solutions to public problems. I could 
give you examples all afternoon of the ef- 
forts that are already being made. 

In Harris County, Texas, Dr. Joel Reed 
and the Harris County Medical Society have 
developed a system whereby computers 
schedule indigent families into time slots 
that doctors donate. \ 


The McDonald’s Corporation, already 
known for its Ronald McDonald Houses, has 
now launched a major child safety belt cam- 
paign in cooperation with the National 
Safety Council. And I hope they’re just as 
successful with the safety program as they 
are with the hamburgers. 


In New York, the Private Industry Coun- 
cil and American Express have found a new 
way to put homebound handicapped people 
to work. American Express has given word- 
processing equipment to handicapped em- 
ployees who are now able to work in their 
homes. A whole new market of productive 
workers has been opened up. 


Again, I refer to some of those letters I 
get, and they range across the spectrum— 
age-wise, occupation-wise, everything else. I 
have a letter on my desk that a little girl in 
fifth grade wrote. And it must be a good 
school like yours, Paul, because it’s very 
well written and correctly punctuated and 
not a word misspelled. But with the letter 
came $187 that this fifth grade class had 
raised and sent in to be applied to the na- 
tional debt. When I was in fifth grade, I’m 
not sure that I knew what a national debt 
was. [Laughter] Of course, when I was in 
fifth grade, we didn’t have one. [Laughter] 

There are examples of food banks and 
job-a-thons and elderly care and any 
number of good causes. And everywhere I 
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travel, people are forming new coalitions to 
explore ways for their communities to meet 
child care needs, help displaced workers 
find new jobs, and address important com- 
munity problems like drug and alcohol 
abuse. Everywhere you look people are de- 
veloping creative solutions to our local 
needs. 

And here, because it’s such an important 
issue, let me mention there are many, many 
ways the private sector could help the 
Nation out on its educational problems. 

Throughout the country, businesses are 
adopting schools and new educational part- 
nerships are forming. Private citizens and 
parents are getting involved in schools, and 
I hope that you'll take a special look at what 
we can do here. 

Neighbor helping neighbor is an Ameri- 
can tradition, but let me tell you something: 
The secret’s getting out. Not long ago I was 
down in Williamsburg—you may have read 
about it; it was in all the papers. And I just 
learned that at the Williamsburg summit 
the Japanese heard about our private sector 
initiatives. They’ve asked for information, 
and they’re studying its possibilities. And if 
the Japanese are interested, we must really 
be on to something. [Laughter] 

As members of the new Advisory Council 
on Private Sector Initiatives, I’m asking you 
to contribute your energy to a national 
movement that’s already energized. All 
over the country people are finding new 
solutions for the problems they see in their 
communities, but they can use your help 
too. We want to activate even more of that 
energy in our people. We need your help in 
multiplying the applications of all the good 
private sector ideas and projects that 
abound in the country. 

We want the individual or company who 
seeks to do something about displaced 
workers, for example, to know there are 
successful programs that have worked in 
other communities. Bob Galvin and Jim 
Coyne have some proposals on how we can 
achieve all these ends. 

We want the person with a good idea 
about how to help with social and economic 
problems to know that he or she can make 
a difference. We need each of you to help 
us find ways to build the networks, develop 
the partnerships, and find the resources to 
make seemingly small ideas become nation- 


al solutions to broad problems. And this is a 
call to action. We need your help. The 
Nation needs your help to ensure that our 
communities, our volunteers, our service or- 
ganizations and corporations are active par- 
ticipants in solving our critical problems. 

I believe in what Americans are doing for 
other Americans, and I believe in what you, 
on this Council, can do. I have to mention 
when this idea came for a private initiative 
task force, to begin with, to find out what 
could be done—I—it’s a wonderful thing. 
We've got some private initiative people 
that man the telephone switchboards in the 
White House. I picked up the phone and 
said, “Get me Bill Verity.” And when I got 
him, I got him in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean, on a ship coming home from 
Europe. And I told him what I had in mind, 
and he didn’t hesitate one second. And he 
was on board before he landed in America. 

And the Task Force did find out—and a 
great deal of their effort was in finding out 
what is going on throughout the country. 
And now we've found out. In all these var- 
ious communities—these things that are 
going on—but the need is to just tell others 
that are looking for solutions to problems in 
their own country. 

And I could tell you that—Bill, I never 
told you this before, but one of the places 
where this idea first had its origin, where 
I’m concerned, was in California. There 
were letters that my people knew I wanted 
to see, letters from people.who had exhaust- 
ed all the bureaucratic answers, and some- 
how their problem did not lend itself to 
solution by government. And I wanted to 
see those. And so they were delivered to 
me. And I picked up the phone a few 
times, and I called several people through- 
out the State of California that I knew per- 
sonally. And I told them about cases like 
this. And I said, “If I gave you a call”— 
knowing they could afford it—I said, “about 
one of these things, would you be interest- 
ed in helping someone like this?” And to a 
man and woman they volunteered. 

And so, I used to pick up the phone, and 
one of them was the case of an unemployed 
man. And he’s now the manager of a chain 
of restaurants in California, because the ex- 
actor that was owner of those restaurants 
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put him to work. And that’s what it came to 
be. 

There was another one—I got a followup 
letter from a widow and her small son 
who—the only kid in his class without a 
bicycle and so forth—and trying to get 
along on welfare. And I called another 
fellow. And I got a call later on, and she 
said, “The Santa Claus that personally came 
to my door and delivered the bicycle and 
many other things’”—she said, “I didn’t rec- 
ognize him.” But she said, “Later in one of 
the cartons, I found a sales slip made out to 
a Mr. Sinatra. Could it have been?” And I 
wrote back and says, “Yep, it was.” 

But the idea lived with me until here and 
this original task force and, now, all of you. 
And I think you’re going to get as much as 
you give out of what takes place throughout 
this country. You’re going to find that 
America is off on a course that you, I think, 
will more have to fight them off than to 
rope them in to doing the things that have 
to be done 

And I just want to thank you all again 
from the bottom of my heart. And I know 
in this room are so many examples of 
people who have already been doing things 
like this. God bless you all. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1 p.m. in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. 


President’s Commission on Industrial 
Competitiveness 


Executive Order 12428. June 28, 1983 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
establish, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), an advisory 
committee on industrial competitiveness, it 
is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. (a) There is es- 
tablished the President’s Commission on In- 
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dustrial Competitiveness. The Commission 
shall be composed of no more than twenty- 
five members appointed or designated by 
the President. These members shall have 
particular knowledge and expertise con- 
cerning the technological factors affecting 
the ability of United States firms to meet 
international competition at home and 
abroad. Members appointed from the pri- 
vate sector shall represent elements of in- 
dustry, commerce, and labor most affected 
by high technology, or academic institutions 
prominent in the field of high technology. 

(b) The President shall designate a Chair- 
man from among the members of the Com- 
mission. 

Sec. 2. Functions. The Commission shall 
review means of increasing the long-term 
competitiveness of United States industries 
at home and abroad, with particular empha- 
sis on high technology, and provide appro- 
priate advice to the President, through the 
Cabinet Council on Commerce and Trade, 
and the Department of Commerce. 

Sec. 3. Administration. (a) The heads of 
Executive agencies shall, to the extent per- 
mitted by law, provide the Commission 
such information as it may require for pur- 
poses of carrying out its functions. 

(b) Members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation for their work 
on the Commission. However, members ap- 
pointed from among private citizens of the 
United States may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, to the extent permitted by law and 
to the extent funds are available therefor. 

(c) The Secretary of Commerce shall, to 
the extent permitted by law and subject to 
the availability of funds, provide the Com- 
mission with such administrative services, 
facilities, staff and other support services as 
may be necessary for the effective perform- 
ance of its functions. 

Sec. 4. General. (a) Notwithstanding any 
other Executive Order, the functions of the 
President under the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act, as amended, except that of re- 
porting to the Congress, which are applica- 
ble to the Commission, shall be performed 
by the Secretary of Commerce, in accord- 
ance with guidelines and procedures estab- 
lished by the Administrator of General 
Services. 
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(b) The Commission shall terminate on 
September 30, 1984, unless sooner ex- 
tended. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
June 28, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:27 a.m., June 29, 1983) 


President’s Commission on Industrial 
Competitiveness 


Appointment of John A. Young as a 
Member and Chairman. June 28, 1983 

The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint John A. Young to be a 
member of the President’s Commission on 
Industrial Competitiveness. Upon appoint- 
ment, the President also intends to desig- 
nate Mr. Young as Chairman. 

Mr. Young has been with Hewlett-Pack- 
ard since 1958, serving as microwave divi- 
sion general manager (1963-1968); vice 
president (1968-1974); executive vice presi- 
dent (1974-1977); and president and chief 
operating officer (since 1977). He was elect- 
ed to the company’s board of directors and 
executive committee in 1974 and was elect- 
ed chief executive officer in 1978. Addition- 
ally, he is a director of the Wells Fargo 
Bank, Wells Fargo & Co., and SRI Interna- 
tional. He is cochairman of the Western 
Technical Manpower Council, a member of 
the Business Council, the Business 
Roundtable, the executive committee of 
Machinery and Allied Products Institute 
(MAPI), and a member of the National In- 
dustrial Advisory Council of the Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization Center (OIC). 

Mr. Young graduated from Oregon State 
University (B.S., 1953) and Stanford Univer- 
sity (M.B.A., 1958). He resides in Portola, 
Calif.. and was born April 24, 1932, in 
Nampa, Idaho. 


Commission on Presidential Scholars 





Appointment of Jonathan T. Isham as a 
Member. June 28, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Jonathan T. Isham to be a 


member of the Commission on Presidential 
Scholars. 

Mr. Isham is a self-employed consultant 
and also serves as director of the Newport 
County Chamber of Commerce (since 
1979); director of Save the Bay (since 1979); 
treasurer of the Newport County Certified 
Development Corp. (since 1981); and direc- 
tor of the Newport Music Festival. 

Mr. Isham graduated from Yale Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1951). He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Newport, R.I. He 
was born February 24, 1929, in New York, 
N.Y. 


President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation 


Reappointment of Seven Members. 
June 28, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to reappoint the following individuals 
to be members of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Mental Retardation for terms expir- 
ing May 11, 1986: 


Thomas J. Farrell is a chartered life underwriter 
for Thomas J. Farrell and Associates in Santa 
Rosa, Calif. He was born June 10, 1926. 

Elsie D. Helsel is professor emeritus of the 
Center for Human Development, Convocation 
Center, Ohio University, in Athens, Ohio. She 
was born July 10, 1915. 

Richard J. Kogan is executive vice president of 
Schering-Plough Corp. in Summit, N.J. He was 
born June 6, 1941. 

Donna Beth Macy is currently director, develop- 
ment disabilities, State Department of Health, 
in Lincoln, Nebr. She was born February 26, 
1947. 

Frederick J. Rose is a retired businessman and 
rancher and resides in Ocean Ridge, Fla. He 
was born January 2, 1929. 

Marguerite Timlin Shine was involved in the 
field of social work for 12 years, including work 
for the Department of Public Welfare in Wash- 
ington, D.C. She resides in San Francisco, 
Calif., and was born April 13, 1929. 
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Vincent C. Gray is executive director of the D.C. 
Association for Retarded Citizens. He was born 
November 8, 1942. 


The President’s 
News Conference of 
June 28, 1983 


The Nation’s Economy 





The President. Good evening. Sit down. I 
have a statement. 

Nearly a year ago tonight I told the 
American people that we were making 
headway against the crisis we inherited— 
double-digit inflation, record interest rates, 
and soaring taxes were all coming down. 
Well, tonight we can be pleased that our 
economy is strong and getting stronger. We 
still have a long way to go, but good news 
on personal income, real earnings, factory 
orders, industrial production, housing starts, 
auto and retail sales are solid signs of hope. 

And I have one other important piece of 
good news. I’m pleased to announce tonight 
that we are revising upward our projection 
of this year’s economic growth from 4.7 to 
5% percent. America’s economy is begin- 
ning to sparkle. 

Sustaining strong growth and keeping in- 
flation and interest rates down require bi- 
partisan cooperation from the Congress. We 
must understand that undisciplined spend- 
ing and tax increases threaten the recovery. 
By trying to increase taxes permanently 
with their tax cap, liberals in the Congress 
have renounced John F. Kennedy’s criteria 
for growth and opportunity—meaningful 
tax rate reductions for every working 
American. Their tax cap must not and will 
not become law, because fairness is not 
slapping tax increases on 2.4 million small 
businesses, 350,000 family farms, and mil- 
lions of middle-income married couples 
who file joint returns. 

Fairness is not appealing to envy, pitting 
group against group. And fairness is not pe- 
nalizing the initiative, hard work, savings, 
risk-taking, and investment that we need to 
create more jobs. True fairness means hon- 
oring our word. It means encouraging and 
rewarding every citizen who strives to excel 
and help make America great again. So, in 
3 days the American people will begin re- 
ceiving the full and final 10 percent of their 
tax cut. This will be followed by indexing in 
1985. A typical family’s tax bill will be 
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about $700 less than if our tax cut had not 
been passed. ; 

Our challenge is to protect and strength- 
en this hard won recovery, and that means 
preventing inflation and interest rates from 
flaring up again. For the good of the coun- 
try, I appeal to the Congress to work with 
us, to refrain from raising taxes. Concen- 
trate on restraining spending, and we'll 
keep America moving forward with hope 
and greater opportunity for all our people. 

And now I imagine you have a few things 
on your mind that you'd like to talk about. 
Jim [James R. Gerstenzang, Associated 
Press]? 


Carter Campaign Materials 


Q. Mr. President, regarding the Carter 
debate material that was obtained by your 
1980 campaign organization, do you think it 
was right or wrong to keep this material, to 
use it to your advantage? And also, do you 
think it’s okay to keep someone on your 
staff who did, indeed, handle this material? 

The President. Well, now, Jim, to try and 
answer your several questions there, first of 
all, I never knew until you people made it 
public in the press a few days ago that 
there ever had been such material in pos- 
session of any people in our campaign orga- 
nization. I never saw anything of the kind. 

And as I recall the debate, I don’t recall 
any particular use that could have been 
made of anything of that kind, because 
having found the papers they must have 
been referring to, that some of our people 
do recall seeing, there wasn’t anything of 
campaign strategy in those. They were the 
type of thing that would be, I think, in any 
campaign: positions that they would take on 
my positions, their achievements and what 
they thought their administration had 
achieved. We probably had literature of the 
same kind on our side. But everything that 
was used in that debate had been used over 
and over again out on the campaign trail. 

And I°d like to call to your attention also 
that the two contestants do not set the tone 
of the debate or the agenda. The four jour- 
nalists that ask the questions are the ones 
that determine what you're going to talk 
about. And unless they had some material 
in advance, we answered the questions that 
they asked. 
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Now, the other thing is that in an effort 
to get at this, you ask about right or wrong. 
We have turned over everything that we’ve 
been able to find that we had to the Justice 
Department. And here, as you all, I think, 
have seen—or are going to see if you 
haven’t—almost two full pages, is every- 
thing that we could find, with the time at 
which it was turned over to the Justice De- 
partment, with my request that they moni- 
tor this very carefully, and if they find that 
there was any incidence of wrongdoing on 
the part of anyone in our organization or 
anyone in the Carter organization, then 
take whatever action is appropriate, but to 
get to the bottom of this. Because no one 
ever—it seems strange to me that since I 
was the debater, no one on our side ever 
mentioned to me anything of this kind, or 
that they had anything or told me any of 
the things that supposedly were in there. 

As a matter of fact, some of the things 
that were said there were all my own. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Was it right to have this material back 
then at that time, or should your people 
have followed the example that is known 
about in another case, where this material 
came into someone’s possession and was re- 
turned unopened—“We don’t want it, send 
it back”? Should that have been the way 
this was handled? Or was it proper to look 
at this material, even, having received it? 

The President. Well, I don’t know that it 
came in any kind of a cover or anything to 
denote what it was. As I’ve said, we’ve 
asked the Justice Department to find out if 
there was anything improper going on or 
anything that was illegal in any way or any 
wrongdoing and take whatever action is 
necessary. But since it never got to the de- 
bater, what purpose did it serve? 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press In- 
ternational]? 


Central America 


Q. Mr. President, Jim Wright said at the 
White House today that there are some in 
Congress who don’t believe that this admin- 
istration wants peace in Central America. 
And your aides acknowledge that the polls 
supporting your Central American policy 
have gone down and the people seem to be 
moving away from that. And I have a fol- 
lowup. But how do you account for this? 


The President.. Well, Helen, I think 
there’s a great lack of information on the 
part of the people. I do know that after I 
addressed the Joint Session of Congress and 
the people on television on that subject, 
there was a decided shift in favor of our 
position. But then—I guess that proves the 
power of advertising—there has been a con- 
stant drumbeat ever since. I made one 
speech, but then the drumbeat ever since 
to the people is somehow denigrating our 
position there and indicating that there’s 
something wrong in that position. 

And maybe we haven’t done what we 
should have done in keeping the people 
informed of what is going on, because 
there—very definitely, there are thousands 
of Soviets and Cubans—well, Soviets in 
Cuba. There is a great number of them also 
in Nicaragua. There are thousands of 
Cubans, including one of their top generals, 
most experienced generals, in Nicaragua. 

Several Congressmen have just come 
back from there and have told me that in 
speaking to people on the sides that we’re 
against, high-ranking people, that they have 
told them that this is a revolution—not just 
for one country—this is a revolution that is 
aimed at all of Central America. And I 
think some of you should seek out those 
Congressmen and hear some of the things 
that they had to say, because what they 
heard from these people—one individual 
even suggesting that in a limited period of 
time they would be at the Arizona-Mexican 
border. 

I think the United States has a stake in 
what is going on there, and I think we’ve 
got to do a better job of letting the people 
know what is at stake. 

Q. Mr. President, what is it that prevents 
your administration from talking to Castro, 
to the Sandinistas, to the representatives of 
the rebels in El] Salvador, I mean, to at least 
explore negotiations? And, I mean, would it 
really harm the Salvadoran Government if 
you made that approach? 

The President. That is a little bit not our 
business either. The Salvadorans have ap- 
pointed a peace commission that is trying to 
make contact—well, maybe has made con- 
tact—but trying to persuade the revolution- 
aries, the Marxists in their country to come 
in and discuss with them how they can 
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accept amnesty and join in the electoral 
democratic process that will be taking place 
soon. And so far they’ve had nothing but 
turn-downs. 

On the other side in Nicaragua, it is 
simply reversed. It is the democratic revo- 
lutionaries who were ousted once the revo- 
lution was successful while the Marxists 
took over and created their totalitarian 
form of government. And all they want, all 
they’re fighting for is to return to the prin- 
ciples of the revolution that overthrew 
Somoza—free elections, human rights, free 
press, all of those things. 

It isn’t a case of us not wanting to talk. 
Early on in my administration we made 
contact with Mr. Castro. Nothing came of it, 
and we haven’t had much success since. 

Godfrey [Godfrey Sperling, Jr., Christian 
Science Monitor]? 


Carter Campaign Materials 


Q. Mr. President, I'd like to try that right- 
and-wrong question once again just to see 
how you evaluate this. Do you see these 
questions about the Carter briefing book as 
important, really important, and possessing 
ethical implications, or do you see this 
merely as a highly political effort by the 
Democrats, one that you find you must ad- 
dress simply because it has political implica- 
tions? And I have a followup. 

The President. Godfrey, how could you 
think that there was anything political in 
this? 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. | happen to agree with 
House Speaker Tip O’Neill—{/aughter|— 
who said today that he didn’t think the 
debate would have turned out any differ- 
ently one way or the other. And he thought 
the thing ought to go away, and he didn’t 
think there ought to be a congressional in- 
vestigation of it. I found he was speaking 
with words of profound wisdom. [Laughter] 

Andrea? 

Q. Just as a matter of curiosity, a follow- 
up, have you called Mr. Casey in and asked 


him what he may know about all this, if 


anything? 

The President. We've all talked about 
this. And we evidently had a stack of papers 
that has gone over to the Justice Depart- 
ment, that are available for anyone, that 
were passed—and anyone here who’s been 
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around a campaign knows the reams of 
paper, the reams of proposals and plans that 
come in to you and that were passed over. 
And I can understand his very well not 
having paid any attention. He wasn’t going 
to wade through a stack of papers. They 
didn’t come in a binder or a cover or any- 
thing. 

And, as I say, evidently, the book that is 
now being peddled to many of you is not 
what was in our possession. No one that 
we've talked to that has said that they saw 
these papers at one time or other—none of 
them say they ever saw that book that is 
the strategy book. 

Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, NBC News]? 

Q. Mr. President, but what was in the 
possession of former campaign officials who 
now work in this administration was over 
500 pages of various materials, including 
some that were clearly strategic, some that 
gave very specific information. One memo 
came from some Carter staff members who 
were brainstorming about the debate. And I 
get back to the question of what you think 
about the ethics. Your press spokesman has 
said that this is nothing new in politics. 
Would you condone this? Do you condone 
this in the campaign that you ran? And 
would you condone it in a future campaign 
that you might run? 

The President. No. And it’s never been 
characteristic of any campaigns that I’ve 
been in. And, again, I repeat: I had never 
heard anything about this until you all start- 
ed talking about it. And obviously it was 
never passed to me for any use in a cam- 
paign. 

But the thing is that I want the Justice 
Department to determine—I know many 
have carelessly used a term that did some- 
one “steal” something from the White 
House. I'd suggest that anyone that would 
try that is pretty foolish. But I think it 
should be determined—was there a disgrun- 
tled worker in the Carter campaign who 
did something of that kind—but find out 
who did what, and if it was improper or 
illegal, then take action. 

Q. But, sir, just to follow up—even if 
it — 

The President. Everybody's following up. 
[Laughter] 
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Q. Even if it was not illegal, how do you 
feel about the ethics of it? And how do you 
feel about the fact that of all the partici- 
pants, your CIA Director is the only one 
who has absolutely no recollection? Yet, he 
was the man in charge. He was the cam- 
paign manager. 

The President. Which is why he'd be the 
fellow that would pass it on as quickly as he 
got it. I do that with some papers some- 
times too now that I don’t look, but I know 
that they could be handled by someone 
else. 

Q. And the ethical question? 

The President. What? 

Q. The ethical question, sir? 

The President. The ethical question? I 
think that campaigning has always, in the 
eyes of the people, had a kind of a double 
standard, and I have deplored it. And that 
is that people have said—people that are 
otherwise totally honest—have said, when 
they hear about something, they’ve said: 
“Oh, well, you know, politics.” Well, I don’t 
happen to believe politics should have a 
double standard. No. I think it should be 
above reproach. And there shouldn’t be un- 
ethical things done in campaigns, even such 
things as accusing the other candidate of 
being a racist, and things like that. 

Q. Well, sir, if there shouldn’t be a double 
standard, your Chief of Staff, Mr. Baker, 
says he had this material and knew it was 
obtained from the Carter camp. He doesn’t 
know how. Mr. Stockman, who helped pre- 
pare you for the debate, said he used the 
material and found it useful. Do you intend 
to reprimand them, or in some other way 
correct them? 

The President. No. The stuff they had, 
again, was not what is in this final book. It 
was not campaign strategy. And most of 
everything that I’ve heard that they’ve 
found in those papers are the positions that 
were already public in the campaign. They 
were the kind of things that I had, where 
staff would tell me, “Here are the—here is 
what—here’s a list of the things you accom- 
plished as Governor. Here are the things 
that you should be talking about.” And it 
was this type of thing. 

And I think what Dave Stockman 
meant—although he can speak for himself— 
is that Dave meant that since he was going 
to play President Carter, in practicing in 


front of a panel of questioners, that it saved 
him having to go out and dig up what were 
all of the accomplishments of the Carter 
administration. 

Q. Well, sir, if I may, does it matter if it 
was stolen, whether it was sensitive or not? 

The President. Is it stolen if someone 
hands it to you, some disgruntled individual 
hands to another counterpart in a campaign 
organization? We don’t know how it was 
obtained. 

Q. Is it 

The President. That’s too bad, then, be- 
cause 

Q. sir, the question you just asked, 
what is your answer to that? 

The President. What? 

Q. Sir, you just asked a question. What is 
your answer to that? 

The President. What is my answer to this? 

Q. If it is. 

The President. Well, my answer is that it 
probably wasn’t too much different from 
the press rushing into print with the Penta- 
gon Papers, which were stolen. And they 
were classified. And it was against the law. 
Now, I want the Justice Department to find 
out if anybody did anything that broke the 
law. 


Fiscal Year 1984 Budget 


Q. Mr. President, your opening statement 
obviously reflected concern about Congress 
going in the wrong direction on spending, 
on taxes. And, although you didn’t say so, I 
imagine you’re also concerned about the 
level of defense appropriations. My ques- 
tion, sir, is: Do you see this coming, as the 
year progresses, to a confrontation; or do 
you, rather, see yourself sitting down with 
the leaders of Congress and coming to some 
kind of compromise on these key issues? 

The President. On—now, wait a minute— 
and maybe I lost track a little. I was trying 
to switch gears here from the subject we’ve 
just been on. At the beginning there, you 
were talking about—— 

Q. I'm asking about the issues in the 
budget 

The President. In the budget, yes. 

Qd. you made in your opening state- 
ment. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. You raised two of them. The—— 
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The President. Yes, the taxing and the 
spending cuts. 

Q. Democrats’ propensity to raise 
taxes and the high spending. And I added, 
gratuitously perhaps, the defense issue, 
which you've expressed yourself on previ- 
ously. Taking these three issues, do you see 
a confrontation down the road with Con- 
gress, or do you see some kind of accommo- 
dation or compromise? 

The President. Well, the only confronta- 
tion would be if they succeed in passing 
appropriation bills that bust the budget, 
that are going to add to the deficit. And I 
would have the necessity of vetoing them. 
But I think we still have a coalition in the 
Congress that feels, as we do, that domestic 
spending should be reduced and not in- 
creased, as it was in the budget resolution. 
And I think that this is vital. This is the 
course that we’ve been on. 

You had a third leg there of defense. I 
think that some of you have been not quite 
accurate in your describing, when you say 
that I wanted 10 and they wanted 5, and I 
wouldn’t compromise. We originally asked 
for 11% and then found out ourselves— 
with the reduction of inflation and all and 
refiguring—that we could reduce that to 10. 
But then, we volunteered to meet them 
halfway and come down to 7%. And they’re 
the ones refused. So, they have put in flatly, 
without any compromise, what they wanted 
when we had offered 7%. And you, all of 
you are not—or many of you, I should say, 
insist on saying that the difference was that 
we wanted 10. We had come down to 7%. 

Q. Well, as an astute politician, would you 
guess this will be settled, or will it come to 
a clash? 

The President. Well, I don’t expect a 
clash, except there will, undoubtedly, if I 
have to veto, they'll try to override the 
vetoes, if you’re going to call that a clash 
I’m reasonably optimistic that if I’m judi- 
cious with vetoing these padded appropri- 
ation bills that there will be support for my 
vetoes. 


Yes. 
Central America 


Q. Mr. President, you have said that you 
are not going to send any combat troops 
into Central America. But at the same time, 
you have said that E] Salvador and the rest 
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of the region are of vital national security 
and of crucial importance to our country. 
Isn’t there, therefore, an inconsistency in 
those two statements. If you think it is of 
that much of an importance to our country, 
why do you say you will never send combat 
troops in? 

The President. Well, Presidents never say 
“never.” I’ve said that we have no plans to 
send combat troops nor are they needed or 
wanted. President Magana here said, no, 
that he would not ask for them. He doesn’t 
want them. And I don’t think the other 
countries do. I think they want to create 
their own democracies and continue on the 
path they’re on. 

But they do, frankly, need our help in 
two areas. They need us to help them with 
training, to provide arms and munitions so 
that they can defend themselves while 
they’re instituting these democratic pro- 
grams. And they need our economic help. 
And so far our help has been 3 to 1—three- 
fourths of our help has been in the area of 
economic relief and only one-fourth mili- 
tary. 

And those in the Congress who want to 
whittle this down to where it is a pittance— 
they don’t say, “No, we won’t give you any- 
thing—give you a few dollars here and a 
few dollars there.” In my opinion, what 
they’re doing is choosing between instant 
death and letting those countries bleed to 
death. And then they want to be able to 
blame somebody else because they passed a 
nickel instead of a dollar. And all that those 
countries want from us is this economic 
help and the help that we’re giving them. 

You know, it’s a funny thing. There’s 
1,500 Cubans training in Nicaragua and 
there’s 55 Americans in El] Salvador, and all 
everyone seems to think is a sin is our 55. 

Q. Mr. President, you say, though, that 
you'll never say never. You're not giving a 
pledge to the American people then that 
you will not send combat troops in, is that 
right? 

The President. Well, you were asking a 
kind of a hypothetical question, so I gave a 
hypothetical answer. And it’s an old saying 
that Presidents should never say never. You 
know, they blew up the Maine. But, no, I 
see no need for it. They’ve never been 
asked for, nor do we have any plans or 
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intention of sending troops to those coun- 
tries 


Gary [Gary F. Schuster, Detroit News]? 
Fairness of Economic Policies 


Q. Mr. President, even on the eve of this 
last phase of your tax cut that you men- 
tioned earlier, the polls continue to show 
that between 60 and 70 percent of the 
people still consider you to be a rich man’s 
President with no idea of what the people 
who aren’t wealthy are going through out 
there and really are unfair to the poor. How 
does that make you feel? And what, if any- 
thing, can you do to change that percep- 
tion? Are you doing any—you mentioned 
fairness in your opening statement about—I 
mean, your pollsters say it’s your biggest 
problem. What do you do to change that? 

The President. Well, Gary, I know this 
has been hung on me, and you asked how I 
felt: It’s very frustrating. I was raised in 
poverty, and I remember very well what 
poverty is. And I remember what it was 
like in the Great Depression. That’s one of 
the advantages of being my age. Now there 
are many of you here who have only read 
about it. 

And suggesting this unfairness thing, first 
of all, what is more unfair to the low- 
income people than the double-digit infla- 
tion that we had for 2 years in a row before 
we got here? A person that was only getting 
$5,000 a year in 1 year, he was only get- 
ting—he only had $4,000 worth of purchas- 
ing power; 10,000, he had $8,000 in pur- 
chasing power. The people were getting—I 
remember in California, we raised the Fed- 
eral aid to children—the aid to children 
program, we raised it three times, the 
grants, and yet at the end the grants, had 
less purchasing power than they had before 
we had to start making the raises. That’s 
one thing we’ve done. 

The other thing, with all of the talk about 
budget cuts and so forth, if anyone will ever 
study what it is we’ve done in many of the 
social programs, yes, we have taken some 
800,000 people off food stamps, because 
their incomes were about 150 percent or 
more of the poverty level. But we have 4 
million more people getting food stamps, 
because we redirected more effort and $3 
million dollars more in spending on food 


stamps down to people that were below 
that level, at the poverty level or below. 

The same is true in many of the things— 
the school lunch programs, the aid to col- 
lege students, and so forth. We redirected it 
from people that we believed should have 
been able—had incomes that would have 
enabled them to not only help a child that 
they were sending to college, but they were 
in a market where they could afford to 
borrow. We redirected that down and in- 
creased what we were doing for the people 
that were in poverty. 

Now, I only know from my own back- 
ground—and someday let me give you my 
recipe for’ oatmeal meat. I thought it was a 
luxury when I was a kid. I found out my 
mother was saving money on meat. I just— 
my feeling, and it’s very deep within me is 
this: No, the rich don’t need my help, and 
I’m not doing things to help the rich. I’m 
doing things that I think are fair to all of 
the people. But what I want to see above all 
is that this country remains a country 
where someone can always get rich. That’s 
the thing that we have and that must be 
preserved. 

Now, I don’t know how much more I can 
do on this subject. I thought I had another 
line there for a minute that I was going to 
use, but maybe it’s just as well that I don’t 
use it. 

Yes. 


Carter Campaign Materials 


Q. Back to the case of the Carter briefing 
papers. You said that you wanted the Jus- 
tice Department to monitor this case. Does 
“monitor” mean that they’re going to do 
their own investigation of it? And also, since 
these serious questions are being raised 
about people who now hold senior positions 
in your administration, do you think it 
would be appropriate to appoint a special 
prosecutor, rather than having your own 
Justice Department look into the matter? 

The President. That would be up to the 
Attorney General, with regard to appoint- 
ing a special investigator. But all of my 
people who had any knowledge at all of this 
have been told that they are available to 
the Justice Department. And I’ve told the 
Justice Department, they’re all available for 
any of the questioning they want to do. 
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Q. Does this mean that the Justice De- 
partment is conducting an investigation? 

The President. Yes, I’ve called it monitor- 
ing, but that’s what it amounts to. I’ve said 
to find out if there was any wrongdoing and 
take action. 

Yes. 

Civil Rights 

Q. Mr. President 

The President. Wait a minute. I’m going 
to look this way. [Laughter] 

Q. a group of your supporters, black 
Republicans, charge that your civil rights 
policies suffer from a lack of substance, not 
communications, as you indicated here in 
the last press conference. They’re urging 
action to appoint blacks to your administra- 
tion, and they want the Assistant Attorney 
General for Civil Rights, William Bradford 
Reynolds, fired. What are you going to do 
to address the concerns of your own sup- 
porters? 

The President. Well, 1 think if there are 
supporters of mine that are saying those 
things, then I don’t think they are aware of 
what we are doing on that particular sub- 
ject and what we have done. 

Right now, for example, the Justice De- 
partment, school discrimination, is investi- 
gating one more case than at the same time 
in the Carter administration he was investi- 
gating. But at the same time, we also have 
investigations going in eight school districts 
in the country where we have suspicions of 
discrimination. We are also continuing cases 
that had been brought before we were here 
and that are still in litigation that the Jus- 
tice Department is carrying on with. 

I don’t know where they can get any- 
thing that indicates that we’re not—I know 
that that’s the perception. That’s a little bit 
like this other question here about a rich 
man’s President. Someone starts creating 
that perception and keeps on saying it loud 
enough; pretty soon they get some people 
believing it. But there is no merit in that at 
all. 

And the attack, for example, on my ap- 
pointees to the Civil Rights Commission. 
Well, Dr. Abrams represented Martin 
Luther King when he was arrested in Atlan- 
ta in the restaurant sit-in there. Bunzel, 
who was 8 years the president of San Jose 
State in California, has a record of 35 years 
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in the civil rights field and in 1974 was 
cited by the San Francisco Board of Super- 
visors for his work in civil rights. 

Q. Well, if I may follow up, would you 
call this a perception problem when a 
group of black Republicans met with your 
people at the White House on May 3lst to 
discuss these things? 

The President. Well, they discussed them 
with a number of our appointees that are 
already there. Listen, I’m—I would like to— 
I would like to have and will make available 
to you all that we are doing and all that we 
have done, and maybe it'll straighten out 
some of the false perceptions. 

But, no, there’s some person—welcome 
back, Ann [Ann Compton, ABC News]. 
Glad to see you back. 


Poland 


Q. Thank you, sir. On Poland, do you 
think that at this point Lech Walesa ought 
to step back from the leadership role he has 
taken? And do you have any reason to be- 
lieve that if he does step back from the 
limelight in the Solidarity leadership posi- 
tion that martial law in Poland would im- 
prove to the point where you could come 
through with the kind of relief for the 
Polish economy you mentioned last week? 

The President. Ann, I wouldn't be able to 
answer that, because I know that the con- 
versations between General Jaruzelski and 
His Holiness were private, and no one 
knows—and I know that also with the con- 
versations with Lech Walesa. I don’t know 
what that situation is. I only know what the 
Pope himself has stated, and that is that he 
has urged the Government of Poland to 
allow a free union that is not subject to 
government control. And if they did that, I 
think that we would review what we were 
doing and turn back from some of those 
things. 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Oh, all those followups. A 
half hour’s gone already? I’m sorry. All 
right. 


Note: The President’s 18th news conference 
began at 8:01 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on na- 
tionwide radio and television. 
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President’s Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal 
Government 


Executive Order 12429. June 28, 1983 








By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), and in order to 
extend the life of the President’s Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control in the Feder- 
al Government, it is hereby ordered that 
Section 4(b) of Executive Order No. 12369 
of June 30, 1982, as amended, is further 
amended to read: “The Committee’ shall 
terminate on October 30, 1983, unless 
sooner extended.”. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 28, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:29 a.m., June 29, 1983] 


Import Quotas on Certain Sugars, 
Sirups, Blends, and Mixtures 





Proclamation 5071. June 28, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. The Secretary of Agriculture has ad- 
vised me that he has reason to believe that 
certain sugars, blended sirups, and sugars 
mixed with other ingredients, described 
below, and certain other sugars, sirups, and 
mixtures of sugar or sirup with other ingre- 
dients are practically certain to be imported 
into the United States under such condi- 
tions and in such quantities as to render or 
tend to render ineffective, or materially in- 
terfere with, the price support operations 
being conducted by the Department of Ag- 
riculture for sugar cane and sugar beets. 

2. I agree that there is reason for such 
belief by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
therefore I am requesting the United States 


International Trade Commission to make an 
immediate investigation with respect to this 
matter pursuant to section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as amend- 
ed (7 U.S.C. 624), and report its findings 
and recommendations to me as soon as pos- 
sible. 

3. The Secretary of Agriculture has also 
determined and reported to me with 
regard to the sugars, blended sirups, and 
sugars mixed with other ingredients, de- 
scribed below, that a condition exists which 
requires emergency treatment and that the 
import quotas hereinafter proclaimed 
should be imposed without awaiting the 
report and recommendations of the United 
States International Trade Commission. 

4. On the basis of the information submit- 
ted to me, I find and declare that: 

(a) The articles described below are prac- 
tically certain to be imported into the 
United States under such conditions and in 
such quantities as to render or tend to 
render ineffective, or materially interfere 
with, the price support operations of the 
Department of Agriculture for- sugar cane 
and sugar beets; 

(b) The representative period within the 
meaning of the first proviso to subsection 
(b) of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
624), for imports of the articles described 
below is the years 1978-81, during which 
years there were no imports of the de- 
scribed articles; and 

(c) The imposition of the import quotas 
hereinafter proclaimed, without awaiting 
the recommendations of the United States 
International Trade Commission with re- 
spect to such action, is necessary in order 
that the entry, or withdrawal from ware- 
house for consumption, of the articles de- 
scribed below will not materially interfere 
with the price support operations being 
conducted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for sugar cane or sugar beets. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
the authority vested in me by section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, and the Constitution and Statutes 
of the United States, including Section 301 
of Title 3 of the United States Code, do 
hereby proclaim as follows: 
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1. Part 3 of the Appendix to the Tariff 


Schedules of the United States is amended 


Item 


958.10 


Articles 


by inserting in numerical sequence the fol- 
lowing two items: 


Quota 
Quantity 


Blended sirups provided for in TSUS item 155.75, containing sugars derived 


from sugar cane or sugar beets, capable of being further processed or mixed 
with similar or other ingredients, and not prepared for marketing to the retail 


consumers in the identical form and package in which imported 


None. 


Articles containing over 65 percent by dry weight of sugars derived from sugar 
cane or sugar beets, whether or not mixed with other ingredients, capable of 


being further processed or mixed with similar or other ingredients, 


and not 


prepared for marketing to the retail consumers in the identical form and 
package in which imported; all the foregoing articles provided for in TSUS 


items 155.75, 156.45, 183.01, 


and 183.05, except articles within the scope of 


other import restrictions provided for in part 3 of the Appendix to the Tariff 


Schedules of the United States .. 


2. Pending Presidential action upon re- 


ceipt of the report and recommendations of 


the United States International Trade Com- 
mission on this matter, the quotas estab- 
lished by this proclamation shall apply to 
articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house for consumption, on or after the ef- 
fective date of this proclamation. However, 
these quotas shall not apply to articles en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption, if the articles were (1) export- 
ed from the country of origin prior to the 
effective date of this proclamation, and (2) 
imported directly into the United States, as 
determined by the appropriate customs offi- 
cials, in accordance with the criteria set 
forth at 19 CFR 10.174, 10.175 (1982). 

3. This proclamation shall be effective as 
of 12:01 a.m. Eastern Daylight Time on the 
day following the date of its signing. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 28th day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:30 a.m., June 29, 1983) 
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Import Quotas on Certain Sugars, 
Sirups, Blends, and Mixtuses 


Letter to the Chairman of the US. 
International Trade Commission. 
yom 28, 1983 


Dear Mr. Chai rman: 
Pursuant to Section 22 


of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended, I 
have been advised by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and I agree with him, that there is 
reason to believe that certain articles con- 
taining sugar or sirups derived from sugar- 
cane or sugar beets are practically certain 
to be imported under such conditions, at 
such prices, and in such quantities as to 
render or tend to render ineffective, or ma- 
terially interfere with, the price support 
program for sugarcane and sugar beets un- 
dertaken by the Department of Agriculture. 

Specifically, reference is made to the fol- 
lowing articles: 

Blended sirups provided for in TSUS item 
155.75, containing sugars derived from sug- 
arcane or sugar beets, capable of being fur- 
ther processed or mixed with similar or 
other ingredients, and not prepared for 
marketing to the retail consumers in the 
identical form and package in which im- 
ported; 

Articles provided for in TSUS item 183.01 
and 183.05, containing not less than 25 per- 
cent by dry weight of any sugars or blends 
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of sugars provided for in Subpart A of part 
10 of Schedule 1 of the TSUS, whether or 
not mixed with other ingredients, and capa- 
ble of being further processed or mixed 
with similar or other ingredients; and 

All other articles, wherever classified in 
the TSUS, containing over 65 percent by 
dry weight of sugars derived from sugar- 
cane or sugar beets, whether or not mixed 
with other ingredients, and capable of 
being further processed or mixed with simi- 
lar or other ingredients, except articles 
within the scope of other import restric- 
tions provided for in part 3 of the Appendix 
to the TSUS. 

The United States International Trade 
Commission is therefore directed to make 
an investigation under Section 22 of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, to determine whether the above- 
described articles are being, or are practi- 
cally certain to be, imported under such 
conditions, at such prices, and in such quan- 
tities as to render or tend to render ineffec- 
tive or materially interfere with the price 
support program of the Department of Ag- 
riculture for sugarcane and sugar beets, and 
to report its findings and recommendations 
to me at the earliest practicable date. 

The Secretary has also determined and 
reported to me, pursuant to Section 22(b) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, that a condition exists requiring 
emergency treatment with respect to cer- 
tain articles containing sugar or sirups de- 
rived from sugarcane or sugar beets as de- 
scribed below, and has therefore recom- 
mended that I take prompt action under 
Section 22(b) to restrict the quantity of 
these articles which may be entered. I have 
therefore this day issued a proclamation es- 
tablishing quotas of zero pounds for the fol- 
lowing articles: 

Blended sirups provided for in TSUS item 
155.75, containing sugars derived from sug- 
arcane or sugar beets, capable of being fur- 
ther processed or mixed with similar or 
other ingredients, and not prepared for 
marketing to the retail consumers in the 
identical form and package in which im- 
ported; and, 

Articles containing over 65 percent by 
dry weight of sugars derived from sugar- 
cane or sugar beets, whether or not mixed 
with other ingredients, capable of being 


further processed or mixed with similar or 
other ingredients, and not prepared for 
marketing to the retail consumers in the 
identical form and package in which im- 
ported; all the foregoing articles, provided 
for in TSUS items 155.75, 156.45, 183.01, 
and 183.05, except articles within the scope 
of other import restrictions provided for in 
part 3 of the Appendix to the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States. 

These quotas will continue in effect pend- 
ing the report and recommendations of the 
United States International Trade Commis- 
sion and action that I may take thereon. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


[The Honorable Alfred E. Eckes, Chairman, 
United States International Trade Commission, 
701 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20436] 


Occupational Safety and Health 
Review Commission 
Nomination of Elliot Ross Buckley To Be a 
Member. June 28, 1983 








The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Elliot Ross Buckley to be a 
member of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Review Commission for a term ex- 
piring April 27, 1989. He would succeed 
Bertram R. Cottine. 

Mr. Buckley is currently General Counsel 
of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Review Commission. Previously he served 
as Chief of the Freedom of Information/ 
Privacy Act Unit, the Department of Jus- 
tice, Office of Legal Support Services, 
Criminal Division (1975-82); Attorney in 
Charge, Immunity and Records Unit (1969- 
75); assistant principal and teacher, Sam 
Barthe School for Boys, New Orleans (1964- 
69); attorney, private practice of law, New 
Orleans (1959-64); and attorney, legal de- 
partment, Gulf Oil Corp., New Orleans 
(1956-59). 

Mr. Buckley graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Texas (B.A., 1943) and Tulane Univer- 
sity Law School (J.D., 1949). He is married, 
has five children, and resides in Vienna, Va. 
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He was born June 18, 1921, in New York, 
N.Y. 


Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 


Remarks at the Annual National 
Leadership Conference in Louisville, Ky 
June 29, 1983 


Thank you very much, Rick. And what a 
pleasure it is for me to be with you today in 
Kentucky, a place the Indians once called 
“the land of tomorrow.” 

Well, this State and this arena of champi- 
ons is a perfect setting for the Vocational 
Industrial Clubs of America to hold its 
annual national leadership conference and 
United States Skill Olympics. You represent 
this nature’s future. You will shape, fit, 
mold, construct, and program a new cen- 
tury for America. And once you've done 
that, you will tune it, alter it, repair it, and 
nurse it along so that it keeps running 
smoothly. America has no higher stake than 
in the quality of your education, the sharp- 
ness of your skills, and your opportunity to 
use them both in well-paying jobs. I’ve 
come here today to reaffirm my personal 
commitment. I’m determined to see that 
you get all three. 

America’s trades men and women are the 
pistons that drive the engine of our econo- 
my. This country was built with the sweat 
and determination of hard-working men 
and women who, like many of you, love to 
work with their hands as well as their 
minds. Your forerunners were America’s 
link between our dreams and reality. They 
were the people who transformed this con- 
tinent into one of the wonders of the 
modern world. We're a nation of people 
who believe it’s not enough to be good; 
you've got to be good at something. And 
the difference that I’ve seen just here today 
of what is going on is thrilling and exciting 
to me because I’ve told some of the young 
people I met out there that I remember 
when vocational education was limited to 
teaching somebody how to make a pair of 
bookends. And nobody even tried to see 
whether they had a book or not. [Laughter] 
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But in this country, we have no patent on 
greatness. There is no guarantee that 
“made in America” will always mean made 
the best. Now, some doomcriers are already 
saying that we’ve begun to lose our edge. I 
don’t think that’s true, but we do need to 
remind ourselves where greatness comes 
from. Each generation must feel the spur of 
competition, share the commitment to ex- 
cellence, and receive the rewards for a job 
well done. Each generation must remake 
the pact among Americans to live up to the 
promise of their freedom: to be the first, to 
be the best, to reach higher, farther, and 
deeper for greatness than anyone ever 
dreamed possible. 

And each generation must realize that to 
achieve America’s potential, we need all 
our people with all their talents working 
together. And that’s why our drive for ex- 
cellence in education must reach every stu- 
dent in every school in every subject. We 
should see that all our young people get a 
good grounding in English and literature, 
history, math, science, and the other basics. 
But we must also recognize that our voca- 
tional classrooms are just as important as 
any other. And we should insist that the 
vocational courses we teach prepare this 
generation with the skills they need for real 
jobs. 

Another reason why Kentucky is such a 
perfect place to hold this convention is the 
State motto: “United We Stand, Divided 
We Fall.” When our educators, businesses, 
and work force pull together in the true 
American spirit, as they are at this Olym- 
pics, the result can be nothing but success. 
And that’s why I’ve been a big admirer of 
VICA for a long time. 

When I was Governor of California, I 
became concerned that, as I indicated 
before, that our vocational education system 
was not training our young people for jobs 
that would be available when they were 
ready to work. As soon as I was introduced 
to the Vocational and Industrial Clubs of 
America, I became a fan. You’ve been in 
the vanguard of the effort to increase coop- 
eration between educators and industry. 
And I’m proud to hold a lifetime member- 
ship in California VICA. 

VICA’s Skill Olympics show how industry 
and educators can work together to im- 
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prove the opportunities and productivity of 
America’s workers. Some 245 major corpo- 
rations, trade associations, and labor unions 
are pooling their resources to make this 
competition possible; donating time, equip- 
ment, training, and funding. This year 
alone, industry has contributed $7 million 
to the Skill Olympics, and that expense is 
like a green light that’s beckoning you into 
the work force. That money is not charity; 
it’s an investment. It was spent to train 
workers in skills industry needs for today 
and tomorrow. 

Other examples of private sector involve- 
ment in training workers are springing up 
around the country—I’ve visited an Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Center sponsored 
by IBM in Massachusetts and one of Control 
Data’s training institutes in Pittsburgh, to 
name just two. In our private sector initia- 


tives data bank alone, we show dozens of 


examples of business and education partner- 
ships, and we’re working to encourage 
more. I am convinced that forging these 
kinds of partnerships today is the key to a 
better trained, more productive work force 
tomorrow. 

If America’s industries hope to compete 
and win in world markets, they must have 
at their hearts a broadly educated work 
force trained in the skills of the 21st cen- 
tury. American industry as well as Ameri- 
can educational institutions should take 
note of the VICA experience. Together we 
can lead our people and the world into a 
dynamic new era of innovation, growth, 
and prosperity. In the VICA tradition, we 
can forge a partnership for progress that 
will leave no one behind, calling on a great 
source of our country’s strength: the com- 
mitment, energy, and patriotism of the 
American worker. We need the strength of 
every back and the power of every mind to 
bring about another golden age of prosper- 
ity for America. That’s why we must not 
and I will not rest until every American 
who wants a job not only can find one but 
has the skills to get one. 

You know, if I might inject something 
right here that I’ve said before, and some- 
times been misunderstood or misinterpret- 
ed, in the average metropolitan center or 
city, on a Sunday, get a hold of the metro- 
politan paper and look at the help wanted 
ads today with 11 million of our people un- 


employed in this recession. But I think a 
good share of them are unemployed be- 
cause of the technological changes that are 
taking place and that you here are aware 
of. And you read those ads and you say, 
“How can this be?”—the number of pages 
of them. The last time I read in Washing- 
ton, D.C., I think was 65 pages, full pages of 
those little classified help wanted ads. And 
you read them in this time of unemploy- 
ment, and you read that the requirements 
for them indicated that with all of the un- 
employment we have just fallen behind in 
equipping people for these new jobs that 
have come into the marketplace and are 
looking for people to fill them. And you are 
a part of that process here. 

We're trying to incorporate the same 
theme of private sector involvement that I 
mentioned before in government jobs pro- 
grams. Last year, I signed into law the Job 
Training Partnership Act. Instead of an- 
other make-work, bureaucratic boondoggle, 
that program will train more than 1 million 
Americans every year in skills they can 
market where they live. It will allow State 
and local government officials, business and 
labor leaders, and others to match the train- 
ing provided with the jobs that are availa- 
ble in that particular area. The act also pro- 
vides additional funds to our vocational in- 
stitutions for effective job-training pro- 
grams. You in VICA will play a key role in 
carrying out important provisions of this 
act. 

Of course, America must have a thriving, 
growing economy for our people to work 
in. Since taking office, we’ve cut the rate of 
growth in government spending by 40 per- 
cent. And when the third installment of our 
tax cut takes effect on Friday, day after 
tomorrow—and it will take effect on 
Friday—and I can tell you that it will, be- 
cause I have just received word since I ar- 
rived here that the Senate has voted down 
the attempt to change that tax law. I can 
put my veto pen away. [Laughter] We will 
have cut personal income taxes across the 
board by the day after tomorrow by 25 per- 
cent. We also passed a law that will index 
tax brackets, starting in 1985, to keep up 
with inflation. Now, this will protect you 
from being pushed by inflation into a 
higher tax bracket when you've only gotten 
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the cost-of-living pay raise. Fairness in tax- 
ation demands indexing, and yet, as you’ve 
probably heard, some of those who call 
themselves compassionate want to take it 
away from you before you've even gotten 
it. Well, we’ve also encouraged a stable 
monetary policy and reduced the growth in 
Federal regulations by a third. 

Although we're still waging a battle royal 
to rein in the undisciplined spending of lib- 
erals in the Congress and fend off their 
persistent attempts to raise taxes on work- 
ing men and women, a great deal of prog- 
ress has been made. Inflation was in double 
digits in 1980; today it’s running at an 
annual rate of just 34% percent and less than 
2 percent for the last 6 months. The prime 
interest rate which shut down virtually the 
automobile industry and the housing indus- 
try was 21% percent when we took office. 
It’s less than half that now. Mortgage rates 
have been cut by 5% percent. Our factories 
are beginning—or 5% percentage points, I 
should say. And our factories are beginning 
to hum again, our small businesses are 
coming up for air, and our housing and con- 
struction industries are taking off. Real 
wages were up in 1982 for the first time in 
3 years, and last month personal income 
made its biggest jump in nearly 2 years. 

Our task now is to hold the Congress to a 
course of fiscal responsibility. We must not 
allow these hard-won victories to become 
just another blip on the economic boom- 
and-bust roller coaster that we’ve been 
riding for a number of years. There’s no 
doubt about it, we have begun a strong and 
steady recovery that will bring new oppor- 
tunity and better times to all our people. 
Our economy is better off today than it was 
a month ago, and we can expect it to be 
better next month than it is today. Right 
now you can look to a future that is bright 
with hope, and I'll do everything in my 
power to ensure that the big spenders and 
the big taxers in the Congress won’t steal it 
from you. 

A few months ago at EPCOT Center, I 
saw a film which portrayed Thomas Wolfe 
saying, “To everyone a chance, to all 
people, regardless of their birth, the right to 
live, to work, to become whatever their vi- 
sions can combine to make them. This is 
the promise of America.” Well, it’s at the 
heart of our economic, education, and jobs 
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program, and it’s the reason for the Voca- 
tional and Industrial Clubs of America. You 
have a right to pursue careers of your 
choice and can take pride in the fact that 
America needs the ones that you’ve chosen. 

As America progresses, as technology rev- 
olutionizes our way of life, we’ll need you 
more than ever to program the computers, 
build the machines and make the micro- 
chips. Our service industries will need more 
and more of the skills that you are learning. 
About 8 out of 10 of the new jobs created 
in the last few years were in the service 
industries. And we will always need people 
expert in the basic building and mechanical 
skills that have been a traditional part of 
vocational education. You are and will be at 
the hub of every bit of progress we make. 
So, we must be sure that you get the very 
best training that we can provide. 

VICA can be a great deal of help as we 
shape our agenda for excellence in Ameri- 
can education. I understand that some of 
your voting delegates are serving in a task 
force in response to our education commis- 
sion report. I’m counting on you to evaluate 
the report in detail and suggest activities 
for your local clubs. VICA can serve as a 
catalyst in local communities to increase 
awareness of the need for quality education. 
I would also like to commend you on your 
theme for the coming year: “America’s 
New Professionals Making Us First.” On 
behalf of your fellow citizens, I thank you 
for your dedication to excellence and your 
volunteer spirit. Your efforts can only lead 
to a stronger, more highly motivated work 
force. 

It was inspiring for me to watch some of 
you practicing for tomorrow’s skills compe- 
titions. In you I could see a whole genera- 
tion of Americans straining and striving to 
be the best. And I could see America’s vast 
potential, our chance to build a bright and 
shining world of continued progress. I’m 
confident your generation is eager to take 
on the challenges ahead. If we who came 
before you do everything in our power to 
make sure you’re ready, I know you won't 
let us down. 

Good luck to each of you entered in the 
Skills Olympics tomorrow. And may the 
best competitors win. But let everyone go 
away from these Olympics knowing that 
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the real victory is in the striving to be the 
best. And that makes every VICA member 
a winner already. 

Could I tell you a little personal experi- 
ence? Its only connection with what you’re 
doing here is that it has to do with competi- 
tion. It happened back when I was just first 
on the—made the first football team at 
Eureka College—made the first string, I 
should say. They'd had football teams 
before. [Laughter] I didn’t word that very 
well, did IP 

And one night, we were having a chalk 
talk over in one of the classrooms—those 
dim bulbs that never seem to be bright 
enough when it’s nighttime. And I had 
never gone into a game in my life that I 
hadn’t said a prayer. But I never would’ve 
said it to those guys around me. I thought I 
was probably the only one in the world that 
ever did that. Somehow, the subject came 
up from the coach about this. And one by 
one, I sat there and listened. And every 
fellow in that room, it developed, did the 
same thing. And then a question came from 
the coach. 

Now, I know what Id figured out for 
myself should be a prayer. You can’t ask to 
win, because the Lord’s got to be on every- 
body’s side. But there are things you can 
ask. And one by one, I heard every one of 
these fellows, and all of us on our own, 
never having admitted it before, had come 
up with the same idea. You can’t ask to win, 
but you can ask that He help you do your 
best and that you'll have no regrets having 
done your best no matter how it turns out, 
and that you will be content with the out- 
come—satisfied. Just may the best one win. 

And I could say the same thing to you, 
because I’m quite sure that a great many of 
you've got some prayers in your heart about 
this. But that’s why you're all going to go 
home winners no matter just how it comes 
out. As a matter of fact, you’re winners or 
you wouldn’t even be competing in this 
particular contest. You’re winners already. 

Thank you. Thank you very much, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:09 a.m. in 
Freedom Hall in the Kentucky Fair and Ex- 
position Center. He was introduced by 
Richard Bearden, president of the high 


school division of the Vocational Industrial 
Clubs of America. 

Prior to his remarks, the President toured 
a practice competition of the United States 
Skill Olympics in the East Wing of the 
Center. 

Following his appearance at the leader- 
ship conference, the President met separate- 
ly with leaders of vocational student orga- 
nizations and Kentucky Republican Party 
leaders in the Center. 


National Association of Student 
Councils 





Remarks to the 47th National Conference of 
the Association in Shawnee Mission, Kans. 
June 29, 1983 

Well, thank you, Bob Goodling, and thank 
all of you. I’m delighted to be back in 
Kansas and to bring you a piece of breaking 
news, truly good news. I spoke last night in 
my press conference about that unfair tax 
cap that was being pushed by some of the 
liberal spenders in Washington, and I prom- 
ised that the tax cap would not become law. 
In fact, I would have been prepared with 
that pencil for a veto. [Laughter] Well, I'm 
pleased to report that the drive to increase 
taxes on millions of hard-working married 
couples, small businesses, and family farms, 
many of them right here in Kansas, has just 
been beaten back and defeated in the 
Senate this morning, 55 to 45. Now, I real- 
ize that you are from all over the country, 
but speaking of our host State here, Kansas, 
one of the champions in the battle for that 
victory was that outstanding Kansas Sena- 
tor, Bob Dole. And a vote for it was the 
other Kansas Senator, Nancy Kassebaum. 
The full 10-percent tax cut will go into 
effect, as we promised, day after tomorrow, 
July Ist. 

We’re on the right path. America’s econo- 
my is moving. This morning we learned the 
leading economic indicators were up an- 
other 1.2 percent in May, and that’s the 
11th straight monthly increase in those indi- 
cators. And just yesterday, we raised again 
our gross estimate for 1983. This stronger 
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growth could shrink the deficit by up to 
$15 billion. And we intend to keep America 
moving forward, whacking down that defi- 
cit with higher growth and spending re- 
straint, but not with higher taxes on hard- 
working people. I just thought that we 
could open with a news note of that kind. 

But I understand that today does mark an 
historic first; that every NASC Conference 
has its share of presidents, but I believe this 
is the first time that a President of the 
United States has attended. And it’s about 
time. In fact, you could say that for me it’s a 
long overdue arrival. 

And I was going to surprise you by telling 
you that I was the former president of the 
Dixon, Illinois High School student body. | 
should have known that someone would 
have beat me to it already. [Laughter] But I 
should have been at one of these confer- 
ences a long—well, years ago. There’s only 
one slight hitch. I was student body presi- 
dent at Dixon High a little too early, several 
years before there was an NASC. [Laughter] 
It was founded in 1931. In politics, they 
would say that I peaked too soon. [Laugh- 
ter] And, unfortunately, what with sports 
and part-time work, I never quite made the 
honor society. Now, I won’t say that was a 
long time ago; let me just put it this way: 
Not only wasn’t there a nuclear 
movement back then, they hadn't 
split the atom yet. [Laughter] 

But even so after all these years, I re- 
member vividly my days as student body 
president at Dixon and, a little later, as 
chairman of the student body senate at 
Eureka College. I suppose you could say 
that those two jobs were my first exposure 
to elective office. The issues may have been 
different, but the lessons of leadership were 
the same 

Hard work, a knowledge of the facts, the 
willingness to listen and be understandirtg, 
a strong sense of duty and direction, and a 
determination to do your best on behalf of 
the people you serve—these are the hall- 
marks of good leadership at every level, 
whether the political arena is high school 
student council or the capital of the might- 
iest nation on Earth. I’ve tried both. And 
frankly, I had more fun in student govern- 
ment. [Laughter] 

Your duties in student government, like 
the efforts you put into your individual 
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studies, are worth it. They may seem heavy 
at times, and they are a big responsibility. 
But it’s by accepting duty and responsibility 
that we learn and grow. The dividends your 
experience will pay in lessons learned, in 
pride taken in a job well done, is a kind of 
basic training course for future leadership. 
These are things that will keep on reward- 
ing you all your lives. 

There’s something else that I’m sure each 
one of you has come to believe from per- 
sonal experience. I know I have. It’s the 
sentiment summed up in the motto of this 
conference: “Leadership Begins in the 
Heart.” You can’t get out of your public 
service more than you put into it in terms 
of caring, commitment, and dedication—the 
most precious assets that you can bring to 
any job. 

Teddy Roosevelt once called the Presi- 
dency a “bully pulpit.” Well, by that he 
meant that it offered an ideal platform for 
getting important messages and ideas across 
to the American people. That was what I 
had in mind a few weeks ago when I 
launched what may be one of the most im- 
portant initiatives of this administration—a 
great national debate on the future of 
American education. 

It’s an important debate, because you’re 
important, because the degree to which we 
can improve American education now will 
have a big effect on the opportunities you 
and your fellow students will have in the 
years ahead, your chance to play a produc- 
tive part in the great adventure in new 
ideas, new technology, and new opportuni- 
ties that await your generation. 

We care about education because we care 
about you. Ard we care about you not just 
because you’re our children and grandchil- 
dren, but because you're the future of 
America, the ones who will carry the torch 
of freedom and idealism into the 21st cen- 
tury, the ones that will keep the American 
Dream alive and, in your turn, pass it on to 
future generations of young Americans. 

But you can’t do that job, you can’t 
achieve that destiny, without a good educa- 
tion. As Woodrow Wilson, a great statesman 
who was also a great educator, once said, 
without popular education, “no government 
which rests on popular action can long 
endure.” 
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And that’s why the great debate on the 
quality of our schools is building today in 
the Nation. And that’s why it’s so impor- 
tant. I've been speaking with parents, with 
teachers, with school principals, superinten- 
dents, and State and local officials—all 
people with a vital interest in putting our 
schools back on the track to excellence. But 
I feel no group has a fresher awareness of 
the problems in our schools, a greater un- 
derstanding of the grassroots issues in- 
volved, or a deeper personal interest in the 
outcome of this debate than you, the stu- 
dent leaders, who are gathered here today. 

You represent the generation which is 
paying the price for past mistakes in educa- 
tion. You’ve shown your willingness to 
accept the responsibilities of leadership. 
And I hope that you will stay involved as 
your communities sort out their priorities 
and begin anew to fulfill the promise of a 
good education that this nation has always 
offered its people. 

I’m sure the recent report of the Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education wasn’t 
news to you. Many of you come from class- 
rooms where teachers are struggling against 
mounting odds to maintain order and to 
teach. You and your older brothers and sis- 
ters have often seen basic, required courses 
replaced by electives and homework re- 
duced or ignored. And you know that too 
many of your classmates will graduate from 
high school without some of the skills they'll 
need to realize their fullest potential as citi- 
zens. They'll enter a world of great oppor- 
tunity, but some of them haven’t been 
taught the things they will need to take 
advantage of the opportunities that are 
available. 

Technology has been advancing at a 
faster rate than ever before in human histo- 
ry. All over America, even in cities with 
high unemployment among young people, 
employers are running page after page of 
want ads offering food, well-paying jobs for 
people educated in math and science. 
They’re also spending billions to train 
people to control the sophisticated equip- 
ment in modern factories and offices. But 
they need more people with a solid back- 
ground in reading, writing, calculating, and 
thinking—people practiced in the art of 
modern learning. 


I sometimes wonder what future histori- 
ans will think looking back on our era. We 
live in a time when rapid, startling ad- 
vances are being made in science; when 
men and women are traveling in space; 
when the secrets of nature are being un- 
locked in laboratories; when electronic 
computers have revolutionized everything 
from space travel to home appliances. 

How will posterity reconcile these facts 
with the clear evidence that too many of 
our schools are teaching less? I find it puz- 
zling myself, but particularly so when we 
know that during this 20-year period of de- 
cline in the quality of education, the cost of 
educating a student in the public schools 
has doubled—and that is in constant dollars, 
not inflated dollars. 

A major factor in that decline has been 
the unfortunate side effects of the Federal 
Government's efforts to aid the schools: the 
transfer of authority in education from the 
States and communities of the Nation to 
Washington, D.C. History shows that during 
the time when America built the greatest 
system of education the world has ever 
seen—and it is still a great system—the 
work, the planning, and the money were all 
supplied by States and local school districts 
with no Federal interference. Authority to 
conduct education had been strictly left to 
the States. Schools were run by elected 
school boards according to requirements set 
by State governments, and they answered 
directly to the people they served. 

And then about 20 years ago, Congress 
passed the first large-scale aid to the public 
schools. It’s not hard to understand why. 
School systems were struggling desperately 
to serve the children of the post-World War 
Il baby boom, and millions of affluent tax- 
payers were leaving the cities for the sub- 
urbs. State school finance formulas couldn’t 
keep up with the shifts in population. But, 
as some of us had warned, with Federal aid 
came Federal control, the growing demand 
for reports and detailed applications for all 
the various categories of aid the Federal 
Government eventually offered. 

Over the same period, the schools were 
charged by the Federal courts with leading 
in the correcting of long-standing injustices 
in our society—racial segregation, sex dis- 
crimination, lack of opportunity for the 
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handicapped. Perhaps there was simply too 
much to do in too little time, even for the 
most dedicated teachers and administrators. 
But there’s no question that somewhere 
along the line many schools lost sight of 
their main purpose: Giving our students the 
quality teaching they need and deserve 
took a back seat to other objectives. 

We're trying to turn that around and 
with your help, we can. I’m happy to say 
that once again our schools are beginning to 
focus in on excellence in education. The 
question is no longer what should schools be 
doing, but how they can prepare students 
to take an active and rewarding part in the 
age of high technology that we’ve entered. 

Our goal is as clear as it is vital—the best 
possible education for all our citizens. And I 
intend to work with all who share that goal. 

If the record of the past 20 years proves 
anything, it is that money alone is not a 
solution to the problems in our schools. 
First, we must have agreement on goals and 
plans and how to reach those goals. And 
this process must involve the whole com- 
munity, particularly the parents and stu- 
dents of the Nation. 

I commend to all of you the report of the 
Commission on Excellence in Education. “A 
Nation at Risk” is its title. It is clear, it’s 
readable, and makes recommendations that 
every community should consider in its 
planning to revitalize its schools. I'll just 
mention one of these—the recommendation 
on high school curriculum. The Commission 
recommends for all high school graduates a 
foundation in what it calls “the Five New 
Basics”—4 years of English, 3 years of math- 
ematics, 3 years of science, 3 years of social 
studies, and a half a year of computer sci- 
ence. And for students planning to attend 
college, it recommends at least 2 years of 
foreign language in high school. 

Now, I'd be interested to know how 
many of you student leaders feel that you'll 
have the equivalent of that background 
behind you when you go to college. Well, I 
see the hands going up—great. That’s great. 
And your work is cut out for you. 

When you go back to your communities, I 
hope you'll do so with a sense that you're 
part of something very important that is 
happening in this country. America’s finally 
waking up to a threat to this nation caused 
by neglect of the most important function 
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of our schools—teaching the skills that 
people need to succeed in life. 

The problem is clear. It’s up to you as 
leaders to become a part of the solution. 
Together, generation to generation, from 
coast to coast, we can make American edu- 
cation great again. And we’re counting on 
you to help in that. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

Maybe I should quit while I’m ahead, but 
you can see maybe I didn’t learn all that I 
did learn, because I understand now that 
we're going to have at least a brief period 
here of some questions and answers. And I 
don’t know how this is programed—I un- 
derstood that there were going to be micro- 
phones and 


Education 


Q. Mr. President, my 
Park—{phonetic|—and I’m from Center- 
ville, Iowa. My question is: You are on 
record as favoring the abolition of the De- 
partment of Education. Since the publica- 
tion of “A Nation at Risk,” the educational 
commission’s report, education appears to 
be a higher priority with you. Does this 
mean that you have changed your mind 
about the importance of a Department of 
Education? 

The President. No. 1 have never fa- 
vored—and did not favor when it was start- 
ed—making a Cabinet agency out of that 
because, once again, remember the Federal 
Government contributes about 8 percent of 
the cost of education. The rest comes from 
the local and State governments. 

And I just felt that elevating that depart- 
ment—there are legitimate functions that 
the Federal Government should fund, and 
some of those programs were already in ex- 
istence but under other departments of the 
government—I felt that this was giving the 
Federal Government more importance and 
enabling it to interfere more with what 
should be education controlled at the local 
and State level. 

There are those in Washington who actu- 
ally believe that we should change the 
whole system into a single Federal educa- 
tional system, not recognizing the great di- 
versity of all of our States. So, our intention 
never was to eliminate what government 
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was doing, other than eliminate the unnec- 
essary interference. 

I think I could sum it up—Secretary Bell, 
here, is in sympathy with this. He is the 
Cabinet officer who’s working, trying to 
eliminate his own department, but not to 
eliminate some of the necessary Federal 
functions. But I think I could sum it up for 
you in telling you that some of the paper- 
work that administrators in your schools 
know about, that are forced on them by the 
Federal Government in return for the 8 
percent—a lot more paperwork than is 
forced on them by the governments that 
pay the 92 percent. 

And one example was the teacher that 
realized one day that the form that he kept 
getting, and kept filling out, and sending in, 
asked some of the same questions over and 
over again—that once should have been 
enough—such as what was the size of his 
classroom? So, he got curious as to whether 
anybody in Washington ever read those re- 
ports. So he began filling it out and increas- 
ing, each time, the size of his classroom, 
until he got it up to the size of the Colise- 
um—{/aughter|—and no protest from Wash- 
ington. So then he went the other way, and 
he started reducing it down to where his 
classroom was smaller than a steamer trunk 
and still no word from Washington. And 
that’s when he decided, “Why fill them 
out? No one’s reading them.” 

But this is the type of excess bureaucracy 
that we can do without. See, the Federal 
Government has to learn—and we’re trying 
to teach them—the Federal Government 
has to learn, if it ain’t broke, don’t fix it. 


Federal Aid to Education 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Darren 
McCullough — [phonetic] — from —[inaudi- 
ble|—Louisiana. And my question is: Be- 
sides the opportunities already available, is 
there going to be an attempt to broaden 
the availability of Federal aid, grants, and 
loans for eligible college students? 

The President. | think that we—and to 
those of you who may have to help find 
your way through school, let me tell you it 
wasn’t all bad. One of the better jobs I ever 
had at Eureka College was washing dishes 
in the girls’ dormitory. [Laughter] 

Yes, there is, I think, a misperception that 
in some way we have been trimming back 


on programs of that kind. What we found 
when we got to Washington was that some 
of those programs—as they spread and as 
Washington tries to help everybody—were 
actually going to people that didn’t have a 
legitimate excuse to be getting help at their 
fellow taxpayers’ expense. Their incomes 
were such—and this ranged all the way 
from school lunches, subsidized school 
lunches, on up to college loans. And what 
we did was change the requirements and 
increase the number of grants and loans 
and help and even school lunches that were 
available at the bottom of the earning scale, 
down for the people who had the least abili- 
ty to afford this kind of help for their chil- 
dren or their young sons and daughters in 
college. And this is still our goal and what 
we're trying to do. 

But there has not been—in the sense of 
actually reducing the help, no, it has been a 
shifting of it from people that were above a 
certain percentage of income as related to 
the poverty level down to those who truly 
needed the help. 

Civil Rights 

Q. My name is Jerome Bower—{phonet- 
ic|—and I’m from Capital Heights, Mary- 
land. And my question is: You recently ap- 
pointed several persons to the Civil Rights 
Commission who do not advocate the use of 
busing to integrate public schools. This, 
along with your administration’s lackluster 
enforcement of civil rights laws passed in 
the 1960's, has led many Americans to be- 
lieve that you are willing to send us back to 
the times before the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott and Dr. King’s march on Washington. 
How would you respond to these critics 
who say that you’re spending more time 
worrying about the civil rights in El Salva- 
dor than worrying about those people who 
are being discriminated against here in 
America? 

The President. I'm glad you asked that 
question. I hope sometime, at some press 
conferences, it will be asked more often. 
There is a perception that I have to tell 
you, on my own behalf, is totally false about 
our approach to anything of that kind. 

I can call to your attention that the idea 
of forced busing, now, is one that the polls 
show that both minority and the majority in 
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America—parents—disapprove of. They 
don’t believe—that while it started with the 
most worthwhile of ideas, that it has not 
achieved the purpose that it should, and 
that we could find better ways to bring 
about what we want. I am wholeheartedly 
in favor of integration—and was, long 
before there was a term called “civil 
rights,” back at a time when—well, some of 
the things that went on, it’s hard to believe 
now—but back when I was your age, that 
we lived in a time in which there was such 
injustice, such discrimination. 

But I, fortunately, was raised by a mother 
and father who believed that the—well, the 
only intolerance they had was they were 
intolerant of intolerance. And I was raised 
to believe something else. And when I was 
a sports announcer in Iowa, not too far from 
Centerville, announcing major league base- 
ball—how many of you remember that, 
within that span of time, major league base- 
ball—no blacks were allowed to play? It was 
in the Spaulding Guide. It said, “Baseball is 
a game for Caucasian gentlemen.” And 
there were some of us at that time that 
began campaigning that this was wrong, 
and this was immoral, and it should be 
changed. And I am proud to say I was one 
of those. 

Now, I think you mentioned our appoint- 
ment to the Civil Rights Commission. Well, 
one of them, a Dr. Abrams, was the lawyer 
who defended Martin Luther King when he 
was arrested for the sit-in in a lunch 
counter in Atlanta, Georgia. And Bunzel, 
who was the head of San Jose State Univer- 
sity for 8 years, has been involved in civil 
rights activities for 35 years and was hon- 
ored by the Board of Supervisors of San 
Francisco for his work in civil rights in 
1974. The other member that I have nomi- 
nated has an equally solid record in that. 
And the young Hispanic woman that I have 
named as Director of the Board, the Execu- 
tive Director, she is not only of a minority 
community herself, but she was the assist- 
ant to Albert Shanker, the head of the 
American Federation of Teachers union 
and also participated in civil rights in edu- 
cation. 

I think there’s been some misinformation 
about what we're trying to do and what 
we've done. As a matter of fact, our Justice 
Department right now is engaged in more 
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investigations of suspected discrimination in 
school districts than, I believe, any of the 
past several administrations have been. 

And I can only tell you this: My own 
feeling and belief is that wherever in this 
country any individual is being denied his 
or her constitutional rights, it is the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government, with all 
the power it possesses, to go to the aid of 
that single individual. 


American Heroes 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Christine 
Thompson—{phonetic}—and I’m from New 
Baltimore, Michigan. You are in a room 
with 1,400 student leaders. As students, we 
hear from many of your contemporaries 
that America does not have as many heroes 
and leaders as it once did. What is your 
opinion as to why this has occurred? Who 
are your heroes, and why? 

The President. Heroes. You know, we 
seem to be in a kind of a cult. And the 
entertainment world is partly guilty of this, 
as well as other things. We seem to be ob- 
sessed with wanting to tear down our 
heroes. But you know something? We're a 
country of heroes. And the greatest unsung 
heroes in the world go unnoticed. No, 
they’re not out there manning the parapets 
or riding to the rescue. They’re getting up 
every morning. They’re sending you, their 
sons and daughters, to school. They’re going 
to work. They’re contributing to their 
church and their charities. They’re making 
this society run. 

We have started a thing called the Pri- 
vate Sector Initiative since we’ve been 
there. This is to turn and find out, how 
many things can the private sector do that 
government has increasingly insisted that 
only it could do? I just left Kentucky. And 
there, in Louisville, Kentucky, I was meet- 
ing with a group as big or bigger than you, 
who are the leaders and the students of 
vocational education. And they’re there for 
the Vocational Skills Olympics that will take 
place tomorrow, in which they will com- 
pete with each other in their knowledge 
and what they can do with high technology, 
with constructive things, with engineering, 
and so forth. 

But speaking of heroes, there was a group 
of very top chief executives of major corpo- 
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rations in this country. They have volun- 
teered and are helping and are furnishing 
the equipment and the training. And 
they’ve put up $7 million to finance these 
Olympics. And all over the country this is 
going on. Yes, we have heroes. I think the 
hundred kids in our Marine Corps, sta- 
tioned in Italy, that sent me a letter the 
other day and said, if by them doing with- 
out a cost-of-living pay raise it would help 
our country in this time of deficits, count on 
them, they'll do without the pay raise. I 
think that’s kind of heroic. 

Moderator. We'll have time for one more 
question. 

The President. Oh, dear, one more ques- 
tion. All right. 


Historical Analogy to Nuclear Arms Race 


Q. Mr. President, hi, my name’s Shelly 
Little—{phonetic|—and I’m from Spokane, 
Washington. And my question is: Has there 
been an historical chain of events commen- 
surate to the nuclear arms race of today? 

The President. Historically, has there 
been a chain of events that is commensu- 
rate to this? Yes, probably not in the scale 
of how quickly potential devastation could 
occur as it can with nuclear weapons, but I 
remember back when Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was President. 1938. Hitler had 
begun his rise to power in Germany. Hitler, 
at a time when—still in that aftermath of 
World War I, which is still called “the Great 
War”—other nations had disarmed to a 
great extent, and suddenly, here was one of 
the great military machines of all time 
being built in Germany, the country that 
had just lost that World War. And Roosevelt 
asked at the time, he said, “Why don’t we 
quarantine the borders of Germany? Why 
don’t we stop all trade, all communication 
across those borders until he joins the rest 
of the free world in eliminating those weap- 
ons and in searching for peace?” 

Well, he was almost hooted out of public 
office for having made such a statement, 
because there was too much communica- 
tion and trade going back and forth at the 
time. You ask yourself, had he succeeded, 
had anyone listened to him, would there 
have been World War II? And we know the 
answer to that. 

Now, today, we have another power in 
the world that has built the greatest war 


machine the world has ever seen—far out- 
numbers anything that we have. And it 
can’t be described as just purely for de- 
fense, because the Soviet Union’s military 
structure is built for offense. We, in turn, 
have—we’ve managed to keep the peace 
for almost 40 years now since World War II, 
the longest period, virtually, in European 
history and certainly in this century. And 
we've kept it by a deterrent. We’re not up 
to them in strength yet, but we maintain a 
deterrent that says to them, “If you try it— 
if you try to do this world conquering thing 
that other dictators have tried in the past, 
the punishment to you will be unaccepta- 
ble.” And this is the only purpose of our 
arms. 

We have a team in Vienna that is negoti- 
ating and has been for some time on con- 
ventional weapons. We have two teams in 
Geneva, one negotiating, hopefully and 
prayerfully, for a reduction in the strategic 
nuclear weapons—the long-range, the mis- 
siles, that if they push the button would be 
here in 20 to 30 minutes, exploding all over 
our land. The other one is in intermediate- 
range weapons. The Soviet Union has about 
1,300 warheads in intermediate-range 
weapons posted near the NATO front, and 
which in 5 minutes those could be destroy- 
ing all the targets and the cities of Europe. 
We have nothing of the kind on our side. 
And our NATO allies have asked us to pro- 
vide a deterrent force there, and we 
agreed. And before the end of this year, the 
deployment will start of this deterrent. 

The Soviet Union is very upset about this, 
but they came to the negotiating table and 
they are there. Now, we have offered that 
why don’t we negotiate a total elimination 
of those intermediate-range weapons?— 
they do away with theirs, and we won’t 
send any of ours, and there won’t be any 
nuclear weapons in Europe. They’ve said, 
“No.” So we want an agreement, so we’ve 
said, “All right. We’ll negotiate with you on 
a reduced level, then, as far down as you 
will reduce it.” 

But I would like to call to your attention 
also, on behalf of our country, because a lot 
of times it doesn’t seem as if the reports 
about our country or what we’re doing are 
what we actually, as a nation, deserve. In 
1946, we were the only ones with the 
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weapon, the nuclear weapon. We could 
have dominated the world. But in 1946, we 
called a meeting of all the world leaders 
and said, “Let us create an international 
commission to supervise the use of peaceful 
nuclear power and to totally eliminate all 
nuclear weapons.” And think of it, we had 
the monopoly then. The Soviet Union was 
the only country that refused to go along. 

And so today, we have this arms race, 
which we’re trying to stop now. They say in 
their military manuals—and I have read this 
phrase—that a nuclear war is winnable. 
And they’ve said that it is all right if it 
furthers the progressive kinds of govern- 
ment and changes that they think should be 
made. Well, we say that a nuclear war is 
not winnable. It must never be fought. It 
can do nothing but destroy people on both 
sides. And we're going to keep trying—— 
{applause}. 

Thank you very much. I’ve got to get out 
of here. I’ve stayed here too long for all of 
you. But let me just say one thing that I like 
to say to young people like yourselves: No 
generation in history has ever been treated 
to as many words as you are. You have our 
communications, our media now. You can 
hear them, you can hear and see them, you 
can read them. And they, people like me 
stand up here and talk to you on them. Let 
me just say one thing: I’ve answered a few 
questions here with some things that I said 
were facts and figures. Don’t let me get 
away with it. Check me out. And do that 
with everyone who tries to bring a message 
to you. Don’t become a sucker generation. 
It isn’t insulting or anything, just make sure 
always that you're being told the truth. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:41 p.m. in 
the gymnasium of the Shawnee Mission 
Northwest High School following remarks 
and an introduction by Robert Goodling, 
student chairperson of the National Associ- 
ation of Student Councils. Mr. Goodling 
presented the President with a souvenir 
pencil, engraved with the theme of the con- 
ference: Student Leaders Building Ameri- 
ca’s Future. 

Following his remarks, the President met 
at the high school with the leadership of 
the association and the National Associ- 
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ation of Student Activity Advisers. He then 
left Kansas and traveled to California. 

Upon arrival in Los Angeles, the Presi- 
dent went to the Beverly Wilshire Hotel, 
where he remained overnight. 


National Commission on Excellence in 
Education 





Remarks at a Regional Forum in Whittier, 
Calif. June 30, 1983 





Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I’m 
delighted to be here at Pioneer High 
School. Pioneer is an appropriate name, too, 
because this school is pioneering a new age 
of education based on old values, under the 
leadership of Mr. Eicholtz. How about that, 
at my age and I’m still calling the principal 
“Mister.” [Laughter] But under his leader- 
ship, this school shows what can be accom- 
plished when students, faculty, parents, and 
the local community work together. 

I'm told that at one time, Pioneer was a 
problem school. But today, it’s a finalist in 
the National Secondary School Recognition 
Program. And what I like about Pioneer is 
its pride. Teachers are proud of students; 
students are proud of teachers. Both are 
proud of the principal. And everybody’s 
proud of the school itself. 

Principals, teachers, and students all pick 
up paper in the halls if they find it and 
throw it in trash cans. [Laughter] Instead of 
putting up a 10-foot chain-link fence, par- 
ents, students, and teachers built a distin- 
guished wrought-iron fence. The communi- 
ty Little League, which uses Pioneer’s ath- 
letic fields, has invested $11,000 and thou- 
sands of hours improving the facilities. And 
what all this means is that students are 
more receptive to learning, because they 
respect the institution known as the school. 
And this is a base. 

The resulting academic benefits are now 
flowing—and you'll hear more about those 
in a few minutes. There has to be an atti- 
tude for learning before anything sticks in 
the student’s head. And we’ve seen that at- 
titude change here at Pioneer. I wish I 
could load all the students and teachers of 
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this school on a bus and take them around 
the country with me, showing the Nation 
what can be done. 

This meeting today is one in a series of 
forums to discuss the recommendations of 
the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education. The last time education was the 
focus of such intense public debate was 
during the 1950’s. This Nation then was 
shaken when the Soviets launched their 
Sputnik. We responded by making math, 
science, and engineering education a prior- 
ity, and that beautiful white space shuttle 
that we’ve just recently seen shows how we 
succeeded. 

I believe the Commission’s report has 
shaken the Nation as well. And we need 
shaking. We needed a respected, bipartisan 
panel to take a hard look at our educational 
system and tell us where we’d gone wrong. 
Now it’s up to us to respond as positively as 
we did in the 1950's. 

One of the recommendations of the 
report was that citizens across the Nation 
should hold educators and elected officials 
responsible for providing the leadership 
necessary to achieve reform. And I agree 
completely. We Federal officials have the 
responsibility for identifying the national in- 
terest in education and providing leader- 
ship. But local officials are the ones who 
pay most of the bills and govern the school 
district. And it’s at the local level where 
progress will be made. 

Local school boards can set higher stand- 
ards. They can see that outstanding teach- 
ers are rewarded for their efforts. They can 
provide incentives and recognition for stu- 
dents who work to attain the outer limits of 
their ability. We need to bring the concept 
of achievement back into our schools— 
achievement for teachers and students 
alike. 

Leadership is so important. We need the 
best efforts of Governors, legislators, super- 
intendents, school board members, princi- 
pals, students, and parents. Teachers can’t 
succeed unless all those in leadership posi- 
tions create conditions supportive of suc- 
cess. 

And while I’m at it, I would like to ap- 
plaud Governor George Deukmejian and 
his efforts to make education a number one 
budget priority in his administration. Fifty- 
one percent of Governor Deukmejian’s pro- 


posed California budget is dedicated to edu- 
cation—the first real dollar increase in 7 
years. The Governor’s plans for California 
education are consistent with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, and all Cali- 
fornians will benefit from the reforms of 
the system, and yet, do it with no new 
taxes. 

Of course, the home and family are the 
foundation on which we build effective 
schools. It’s vital to recognize the very sig- 
nificant role of parents in all of this. That’s 
why I recently went to Albuquerque to ad- 
dress the P.T.A. Schools can’t do their job if 
a child doesn’t come to school with a readi- 
ness and a willingness to learn, and that 
begins at home. No success on the school’s 
part can totally compensate for failure in 
the home. 

The time has come for a grassroots cam- 
paign for educational renewal that unites 
parents, teachers, students, local officials, 
and concerned citizens. We need to restore 
parents and local government to their right- 
ful role in the educational process. It’s going 
to take the attention of all of us to attain 
the reform of American education. And this 
must be one of the highest priorities of 
America today, and that’s why I’m spending 
so much time trying to spur the debate. 

However, before we start our discussion, I 
want to tell you that during 1983, we have 
been conducting a search to find some ex- 
emplary secondary schools. We need some 
role models, and we need to point out to 
the public that in spite of the problems we 
face in education, there are still some out- 
standing schools to be found all across the 
Nation. Through use of a panel of experts, 
not employees of the Federal Government, 
a list of winners in a nationwide search has 
been compiled. And I’m pleased to an- 
nounce that Pioneer High School has been 
selected by the panel to be honored for 
excellence in educacion. 

If the principal and the superintendent 
will join me here, we will make the first of 
144 awards to be made in our nationwide 
search for exemplary schools. 

First is this plaque recognizing Pioneer 
High School, Whittier, California, for out- 
standing progress toward excellence in edu- 
cation. 
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Because, now, plaques hang on the wall 
within the school and only those who are 
within the school can see them, and since 
this recognition should be more widely 
known, we have had designed and made a 
flag. You do a better job of flying it from 
the flagpole than I did in trying to straight- 
en it out. [Laughter] 

Now, I guess we start the panel. And now 

I guess we’re going to hear a little more 
about your success here with Pioneer. 
[At this point, Secretary Bell introduced the 
first of several speakers who participated in 
the panel discussion, which lasted approxi- 
mately 15 minutes. The President then 
spoke as follows.] 


Could I—please, just for one second, 
could I just give a little sum-up here of my 
own—and you've all been so gracious about 
my being here, I just want to tell you—and 
if it includes those other 143, that’s a lot 
more fun than I have most of the time in 
Washington. [Laughter] 

No, I’m very proud to be here. And my 
good friend, Jaime Escalante, I’m very 
proud and happy of that signature and what 
you’ve done, what you’ve accomplished 
here.? 

I agree with the things that you said and 
what you said about extracurricular activi- 
ties. They were very near and dear to my 
heart also. And I agree, there is a great deal 
of learning in all of those things. 

I have a nostalgic feeling right now, and 
I'm going to just tell something for the 
benefit of the students here of that and a 
little confessional. I have a warm spot for 
principals. I was in the principal’s office 
once in Dixon High School. [Laughter] And 
he was a remarkable friend who remained, 
until his death a short time ago in Dixon, 
we kept close contact and all. But I wasn’t 
in there just to pass the time of day. 
[Laughter] and at one point in what was 
going on he said to me, “You know, I don’t 
care what you think of me now.” He said, 
“I’m only interested in what you'll think of 
me 15 years from now.” And it goes with 


1Mr. Escalante, a math teacher and 
panel discussion participant, had shown the 
President Mr. Escalante’s teaching certifi- 
cate, which the President had signed when 
he was Governor of California. 
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that thing that you just said about the 
loving care and the feeling on the part of 
students that those that are teaching them 
have their interests at heart. Because I 
didn’t have to wait 15 years for him to find 
out what I then thought of him and what 
he had meant to me. 

The thing here of—and the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission about required 
courses—and this again, to the students. I 
know it’s very easy to think that what you 
want and what looks like fun in studying is 
fine. But none of us ever entered high 
school with really the knowledge of where 
we were truly going, what we wanted, be- 
cause we hadn’t had enough experiences to 
make those choices. And it’s in the compul- 
sory courses that you find out. 

I found out, for example, that I had to 
fight like crazy, to just stay eligible for foot- 
ball, in the science classes. But I also saw 
schoolmates of mine that suddenly just 
found themselves and couldn’t wait till the 
last bell rang to go back up to the lab and 
on their own do additional things in those 
courses. And today, that’s the field that they 
find themselves in. By the same token, be- 
lieve it or not, I fell in love with English, 
and so did rather well in that. But in those 
days, who would have discovered that if we 
had not had what the Commission recom- 
mends—that you had to take English, you 
had to take math, you had to take some 
science—and this was what gave us our 
chance to find ourselves and become edu- 
cated in that way. 

But the overall thing again was—and 
here, really, the nostalgia runs warm and 
deep—and that is that, yes, there was a 
great security. You might have gotten irri- 
tated sometimes as a student at them, and 
you might have been mad about a grade 
you got or something else. But you went to 
school with the knowledge or the belief in 
your own heart that those people were 
dedicated to your welfare. 

And it was almost the same atmosphere 
as with parents. They wanted you to suc- 
ceed and do well. And too many of our 
schools in the country—and that’s what’s 
caused the Commission—have gone into a 
time in which students are passed on from 
one grade to the next simply because they 
came to the end of the year. 
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And the other day, I had the experience 
of calling a young man in Chicago, Illinois, 
a basketball star in one of our universities. 
My mother had taught me that everything 
always happens for a reason and for the 
best. In his case, it was a shattering injury 
to his knee, which certainly was not going 
to help his basketball career. But in this day 
and age, he had gone through junior high as 
a star, in senior high as a star, was playing 
varsity basketball at one of our universities. 
And because of the bad knee, he had begun 
to realize no one had been educating him; 
they’d just been letting him play basketball. 
And he went to Chicago to that wonderful 
teacher who’s attracted such national atten- 
tion, Marva Collins, to sit down with fourth 
grade students and learn to read and write. 


How in the world—I can’t believe in my 
day that anyone could have ever been 
passed through and on and be in the uni- 
versity. And he had even learned that in 
that university the courses they’d given 
him, like the history of baseball. [Laughter] 
But they hadn’t told him that if he complet- 
ed all those courses, he could not get a 
diploma, which was what he _ honestly 
wanted. And he told me on the phone that 
he would be forever indebted. And he said 
the children—he said, yes, it was embarrass- 
ing, a 6-foot 9-inch fourth grader. [Laugh- 
ter] But he said they were very kind, and 
they were wonderful to him and helped 
him in every way. And now he’s going to go 
back to college to get a diploma, not play 
basketball. He’s not going back to the same 
college—{laughter|—going to another one. 


But, this, I’m so encouraged. And the 
only reason—just so you'll know—that I’m 
leaving here is because I have a date, and I 
don’t want to keep them waiting with one 
of their summer classes in remedial reading. 
And I want to go out and join them. They 
probably invited me because they’ve heard 
some of my speeches. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 9:33 a.m. in 
the Pioneer High School gymnasium. He 
was introduced by Secretary of Education 
Terrel H. Bell. 


Whittier, California 





Question-and-Answer Session With High 
School Students. June 30, 1983 





Mr. Garcia. Good morning, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The President. Good morning. 

Mr. Garcia. It’s a pleasure to have you 
here on our campus here at Pioneer High 
School. 

The President. 
thing. 

Mr. Garcia. No, you're not at all inter- 
rupting. Like to join us? 

The President. Yes, | would. 

Mr. Garcia. Are we ready? Today we are 
working on some material that has to do 
with application forms. And we’re doing 
this to have a personal data sheet so when 
the students go looking for work they have 
this information with them—so that it’s 
readily available when they’re seeking a 
job, or applying for a school, or going to 
college, or wherever they may be heading 
in the future. So, that’s what we’re working 
on today. 

The President. And that’s a pretty practi- 
cal lesson—oh, I guess I better use this, 
hadn’t I? [Laughter] Well, I just said 
inside—I was in there with the forum that’s 
going on for a moment ago and told them I 
had to come out here because I was sched- 
uled to be here. And I said that I thought 
that maybe you asked me to a remedial 
English class because you heard my speech- 
es. [Laughter] 

But, no, I'd just like to—and I won’t say 
too much here before we get into maybe 
some dialog that I would hope we could 
have. I know that summertime, and a 
summer class, is not—is probably not the 
happiest experience, and you think that you 
could find a lot of things you’d rather do 
than that. But I think that one day you'll 
find that this was an awfully important 
thing for you. 

You know, we may have all kinds of am- 
bitions—and this is fine that you’re learning 
what you're learning here and something 
that would be helpful in work or in a job. 
And no matter what you want to do or how 
badly you want to do it, too many people 
will go single-mindedly at this particular 


I’m interrupting some- 
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craft or profession that they want, and they 
won't bother learning the ability to commu- 
nicate with others. And you stop to think of 
how many great things that have occurred 
and great masters of science and engineer- 
ing who’ve given us some of the benefits 
that we enjoy today—if they hadn’t had the 
ability to sell someone on that idea and con- 
vince them this was a good thing, we might 
not have some of those advantages. And all 
of that is based on what your class is all 
about here today: the mastery of the lan- 
guage, the ability to communicate with 
others. And if you’ve got something really 
to sell—and it could be no more than sell- 
ing yourself across a desk—in order to get a 
job that you want very badly. 

But I’m not going to go on talking that 
way. I said a dialog—I think maybe you 
might have some questions that you’d like 
to ask. And I know that I don’t have too 
much time here to interrupt your class. But 
you fire away. I know there’s a microphone 
out there to be—— 

Mr. Garcia. Does anyone have a question 
for the President? 

Q. Mr. President, how do you feel about 
coming to Pioneer High School? 

The President. Well, I'm very proud and, 
I have to tell you, very excited. And you 
weren't inside, so I can tell you that we just 
presented a flag and a plaque to Pioneer 
High School as our first selection—some- 
thing we’re going to be doing throughout 
the country—of a school that had been de- 
cided, on a group of experts that we’ve 
chosen throughout the country to make 
these decisions—this flag announces that 
this school has received the first award for 
excellence in education. 

And I met with your principal and the 
superintendent of schools in there, and I 
must say, it was very inspiring. And I’m 
going to go away from here a lot happier 
about your generation and education in 
America as a result of what this school has 
accomplished. 

Q. Well, I hope you enjoyed the trip over 
there. 

The President. 1 enjoyed it very much. 

Mr. Garcia. Does someone else have an- 
other question? 

Yes. 

Q. What do you think about their cutting 
down money? They’re giving us money, to 
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the district of Whittier. What do you think 
about it, because, you know, we have a six- 
period day. But now, we’re going to a five- 
period day, because they’re cutting down 
on funds. And we can’t go on a six-day 
period. And, you know, they’re cutting off 
some of our electives. What do you think of 
that? 

The President. Well, | wasn’t aware of 
that, didn’t know about that. But I know 
that many of the things that the Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education is recom- 
mending are things that are not going to be 
affected by budgets or money. As you 
know, the bulk of budgeting for education 
comes from local and State governments. 
And the State government of California, 
I’m happy to say—51 percent of the budget 
is for education. 

The Federal Government, from the be- 
ginning, when it first began contributing to 
education, has only—only puts up about 8 
percent of the money for education. And 
this is for a number of things—programs 
that would not be affected by what you’re 
talking about. And if more money is 
needed, we also have to recognize at 
times—for example, California was in a 
pretty bad situation just recently. And 
they’re trying to get out of the hole. So, 
everyone may have to be set back a little 
bit. But I don’t believe that that is going to 
really cut back on the quality of education 
that you’re getting in this school. 

I also just heard Jaime Escalante, a teach- 
er in mathematics here, and his plans for 
the improvement in that and the increase 
in classes in that. And he showed me that, 
when I was Governor of California, he 
showed me a copy of his teacher’s certifi- 
cate. I signed that certificate when he 
became a teacher, when I was Governor. 

But there’s no question about the impor- 
tance of it. In California the tradition has it 
that the State splits 50-50 with local gov- 
ernment on the cost of education. So, 51 
percent makes them a little ahead. 

When I became Governor here, the State 
was only putting up about a third, even 
though the tradition had it that they were 
supposed to do more. And we did achieve 
that 50-percent level. But there are things 
that need implementing, and that is more 
required courses, fewer snap courses that 
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you can choose for yourself, stiffer require- 
ments for graduating. All of those things, I 
think your school is engaged in and is doing 
right now. 

Mr. Garcia. Okay. Anyone else? Are 
there any other questions? Okay, then 
give—pass the microphone over to Robin— 
Robin. Pass it down to Robin. There you go. 

Q. Mr. President, how do you like living 
in the White House? 

The President. How do | like living in the 
White House? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. Well, I've described it sev- 
eral ways and several different ways. I told 
them once when I was a kid and my father 
worked in a store, we lived above the store. 
It’s a little bit that way in the White House. 
You go to work in an elevator—{laughter]— 
and go home from work in an elevator. No, 
it’s very beautiful, and you’re impressed by 
the history of the building and can’t com- 
plain about the lack of comfort. It is a most 
comfortable place to live. 

At the same time, there is a little feeling 
of being a bird in a gilded cage. You’re 
rather restricted and limited in what you 
can do. Once you get upstairs there, that’s 
about where you are until it’s time to go to 
work again. And that’s why I found why so 
many Presidents, including myself now, on 
weekends go to Camp David, where you 
can get back to a normal house and open a 
front door and walk out in the yard if you 
want to, take a hike, and do things of that 
kind. You are restricted there in the heart 
of the city. 

But the history of it never ceases to im- 
press you, the knowledge of all the people 
that have lived there. It used to be that the 
White House was also all the offices of the 
President’s staff and Cabinet and so forth. 
And it was in the time of Teddy Roosevelt 
when—— 

Mr. Garcia. Mr. President? 

The President. What? 

Mr. Garcia. 1 think our time is pretty 
short now, and I see a signal coming over 
here. And it’s—— 

The President. All right. 

Mr. Garcia. ——been a pleasure to have 
you visit with us here at—— 

The President. Well, I’ve enjoyed it. 

Mr. Garcia. Okay, so we want to thank 
you very much. 


The President. | left Teddy Roosevelt way 
up in the air. And I was just going to tell 
that they had seven children, and his wife 
one day told him that he was going to have 
to get all those employees of his out of the 
White House or she couldn’t raise seven 
kids. [Laughter] And that’s when they built 
the Oval Office and all the places where we 
now have the offices that we go to in an 
elevator. 

Well, listen, I've taken too much of your 
time. And let me just once again say, really, 
take seriously what is happening here. This 
is a course that can be as important as any- 
thing in the world to all of you and what 
your futures—what you want your futures 
to be. 

Mr. Garcia. | think that’s about it. 

The President. Sure. [Inaudible] 

Mr. Garcia. No, not at all. We want to 
thank you very much. It’s been an honor to 
have you here. 


Note: The question-and-answer session 
began at 10:21 a.m. in the Pioneer High 
School courtyard. The students were partici- 
pants in the high school’s Limited English 
Proficiency Clinic, which is taught by 
Daniel A. Garcia. 


“Salute to the President” Dinner 





Remarks at the California Republican Party 
Fundraising Dinner in Long Beach, Calif. 
June 30, 1983 





The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you. Ed, thank you very much. And 
I thank you all for that wonderful California 
welcome. I, too, miss those who couldn’t be 
here tonight. But, Bill, you mean they’re 
still doing it on the night before the first of 
July? 

Response. Hasn’t changed in 16 years. 

The President. | can remember 8 years of 
waiting up there until 3 and 4 in the morn- 
ing. You see, they stop the clock at mid- 
night, so that it won’t be the first of July, 
while they go on doing what they’re doing. 

Well, seeing old friends like you here to- 
night is the best part of the trip. And now, 
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of course, we have a special reason to 
cheer. How sweet it is to say “Governor 
George Deukmejian.” 

You know, George and I go back many 
years, more than I think either he or I want 
to count. But by coincidence, our first 
meeting took place—and it had to do with 
Republican politics—in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. We have much in common, it’s true. 
For one thing, as has just been pointed out 
tonight, we both have the habit of getting 
sent to Sacramento to clean up after the 
Browns. [Laughter] 

But I must say, you all look great. Maybe 
it’s our “spruced” up surroundings—{/laugh- 
ter|—I’m ashamed of myself. Or could you 
be smiling because things are looking up for 
the Grand Old Party in California and 
across the country? [Applause] I’m told that 
here tonight, thanks to your support, we'll 
raise a million dollars for California Republi- 
cans, and what a shot in the arm that will 
be. [Applause] 

I can remember when there weren’t so 
many Republicans in California, when, not 
too long ago, Republicans seemed as plenti- 
ful as spring water in Death Valley. And I 
speak with authority, because I spent a 
good chunk of my life on that piece of real 
estate. [Laughter] 

You know, I was in Mississippi a week or 
so ago, speaking of Republicans in places— 
believe it or not, at a fund-raiser—and 
speaking to Republicans in Mississippi. And 
there was a Congressman who had been, I 
guess, one of the first, if not the first Con- 
gressman, now retired, that spent long 
years in Washington as a Republican Con- 
gressman from Mississippi. And, while I was 
there I learned of a story about him in his 
first campaign. 

And he dropped in on a farm there in his 
district, told the farmer that he was the 
Republican candidate for Congress in the 
district. And the farmer’s eyes popped 
open, and his jaw dropped, and he said, 
“Wait right here. Just a minute.” And he 
want running across the barnyard yelling, 
“Ma, Ma.” And she came out, and back the 
two came, hand-in-hand. They stood in 
front of them and they said, “We've never 
seen a Republican before.” [Laughter] Then 
they said, “Would you make a speech?” 
Well, he looked around for something that 
could be a dais, and the only thing he could 
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see there was a pile of that stuff that the 
late Bess Truman took 35 years in getting 
Harry to call fertilizer—{/aughter|—and he 
climbed up on it, and he made his speech, 
and they stuck with him. And when he 
stepped down, they said that was the first 
time they'd ever heard a _ Republican 
speech. And he said, “Well, that’s all right. 
That’s the first time I’ve ever given a Re- 
publican speech from a Democratic plat- 
form.” [Laughter] 

But our party is strong, and it’s growing, 
and I’m proud to say we’ve got a leader in 
this State doing a tremendous job. And you 
know I’m talking about our former Lieuten- 
ant Governor and your State chairman, Ed 
Reinecke. We did all right last year at the 
top of the ticket; we'll do better in 1984. 
And our losses were due less to Jerry Brown 
than to gerrymandering. Under the Demo- 
cratic reapportionment plan, the Democrats 
took back, by fancy map drawing, the six 
congressional seats that we’d won in the last 
two elections. Hopefully, with the qualifica- 
tion of the Sebastiani reapportionment plan, 
and its passage, Republicans can gain back 
the seats that we lost so unfairly in 1982. 

One reapportionment victim was John 
Rousselot. John ran a terrific race. His wife 
even campaigned for him in Spanish, and 
he almost pulled off a great upset. But let 
me assure you, your loss is our gain. John 
Rousselot is now one of my Special Assist- 
ants, and I’m mighty pleased to have his 
help. 

And I am pleased, also, to have another 
local success story working closely with us 
in Washington—our Senator, the good Sena- 
tor from California, Pete Wilson. And let 
me take this opportunity to thank the loyal 
members of our House Republican delega- 
tion who are here with us tonight. They’re 
wonderful, and if I could rate the Republi- 
can delegation from California, it would be 
a 10. 

Now, as I mentioned, we know what a 
tough job George Deukmejian has. But if 
anyone in California has the talent, the ex- 
perience, and the determination to turn 
this State around, George will do it. 

He’s been taking the no-nonsense stands 
that we need on the budget, on education, 
and crime. He's proving the truth of 
Andrew Jackson’s words that, “One man 
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with courage makes a majority.” George 
wants to make it safe for Californians to 
walk their streets again without having to 
be afraid. He said no to Prop. 15 because 
you won’t get gun control by disarming law 
abiding citizens. There’s only one way to 
get real gun control: Disarm the thugs and 
the criminals, lock them up, and if you 
don’t actually throw away the key, at least 
lose it for a long time. 

George always wants to help working 
people keep their earnings safe from all 
those who would bleed them dry with 
higher and higher taxes. I note that there 
have been some complaints about and 
against Prop. 13—anything to get more tax 
dollars. Maybe you could help George by 
sending a message: Tell them the people 
approved Prop. 13, the people still want 
Prop. 13, and the people will defend Prop. 
13. 

I think I can sympathize with what 
George is up against. When I was here a 
year ago, I said that we were in an epic 
contest with the proponents of “No,” the 
people who offer the politics of no growth, 
no take-home pay, no incentives to work or 
save. 

We arrived in Washington to find an eco- 
nomic calamity dumped in our laps—spend- 
ing increasing at an annual rate of 17 per- 
cent, double-digit inflation, record interest 
rates, and a tax system pushing working 
families into higher brackets faster than 
they could earn and save. 

It took us nearly the entire first year to 
get our program approved and, even then, 
the tax cut had to be watered down. We 
had proposed a 30-percent cut; they gave 
us 25 percent, and they delayed the start of 
that for several months. 

The morning after the tax cut passed, the 
liberals there in the Congress started an- 
nouncing that the program had failed. I 
borrowed their favorite word, “fairness,” 
and said that fairness required that they 
give us a little more time, like 24 months 
instead of 24 hours. And they made predic- 
tions then, more predictions than the TV 
weatherman. [Laughter] They said our pro- 
gram would guarantee double-digit infla- 
tion. They had left us an inflation rate of 
12.4 percent. That has been knocked down 
to 3.5 percent for the last year, the lowest 
in 10 years. And for the last 6 months, it’s 


been less than 2 percent. They said the pro- 
gram would push interest rates to a new 
record. Well, the prime rate was 21.5 per- 
cent when they left town. Today, it’s 10.5 
percent. 

And then they got mean. They tried to 
cap the last installment of your tax cut. But 
yesterday morning, 55-45, the Republican 
Senate voted to give you the full 10-percent 
cut, beginning tomorrow morning. And it 
will be followed by indexing in 1985. If 
they had their way, they’d tax motherhood 
and apple pie. 

A recovery is gaining momentum, and 
the economy is beginning to sparkle. Tax 
rates have been cut. Real wages are im- 
proving. Retail sales are up. Productivity 
has reversed its decline. The stock market 
has surged into new high ground. Venture 
capital investments have reached record 
levels. Production is increasing in one in- 
dustry after another. More and more work- 
ers are being called back. And the words of 
Al Jolson are true today, “You ain’t seen 
nothing yet.” How come they don’t call it 
Reaganomics anymore? [Laughter] 

You know, I never called it that. That 
wasn’t my choice. I’ve always thought that 
what we put in operation there was the 
people’s program, your program. And 
anyway, Reaganomics, that was better than 
taxonomics, and the last thing we need is 
more taxes for more spending. And if they 
can’t get that straight, then I am prepared 
to veto their budget-busting appropriation 
bills, again and again and again. 

Tax rates affect prices for working, 
saving, and investment. And when you raise 
the price of those productive activities, you 
get less of them and more activity in the 
underground economy and the tax shelters. 
And if you’re in business, you know you 
can’t force the public to buy products that 
aren’t selling by raising the price. Too many 
in Washington and across the country still 
believe that we can raise more revenues 
from the economy by making it more ex- 
pensive to work, save, and invest in the 
economy. 

Do you know that since the capital gains 
tax rate was cut in 1978, Federal revenues 
from that tax have gone up in spite of the 
lower rate? And since the top rate of per- 
sonal income tax was lowered from 70 to 50 
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percent in 1981, we’re collecting more rev- 
enues from this consolidated 50-percent tax 
bracket than we were when it was 70 per- 
cent. And that’s the secret of good taxes. As 
I’ve said before, we didn’t run up a trillion 
dollar debt because you’re not taxed 
enough; we ran up that debt because gov- 
ernment spends too much. 

Now, we’re not asking the Congress to do 
what’s easy. We’re asking them, Democrats 
and Republicans alike, to work with us to 
do what’s right. 

Doing what’s right includes standing up 
for a strong national defense, making Amer- 
ica second to none. We believe that what 
occurred during the last decade—when the 
Soviets raced ahead militarily and we stood 
still—was wrong. We believe it’s immoral to 
ask the sons and daughters of America to 
protect this land with second-rate equip: 
ment and weapons that won’t work. 

We're not belligerent people. We've 
always sought peace. We occupy no coun- 
try, we build no walls to keep our people 
in, we have no armies of secret police to 
keep them quiet. But we must understand, 
and our foes will do everything they can to 
divide us and to undermine our will. To 
keep our families safe, to keep our country 
at peace, the enemies of democracy must 
know that America has the courage to stay 
strong. 

The security of the country, of course, 
depends on more than weapons. We must 
have the will to meet the challenges to our 
vital interests. What’s going on now in Cen- 
tral America, only a few hundred miles 
from our shores, directly affects the United 
States’ national security. 

Forty percent of all of our foreign trade 
and two-thirds of our petroleum imports 
pass through the Panama Canal and the 
sealanes of the Caribbean, where we see 
construction in Cuba of a naval base from 
which Soviet nuclear submarines can now 
operate, a Soviet capacity for air reconnais- 
sance over our eastern coast from Cuban 
bases, the building of an enormous war ma- 
chine in Nicaragua aided by thousands of 
Cuban military personnel, sophisticated 
weapons, including Soviet-made tanks and 
arms from Cuba, the Soviet Union, the 
Eastern bloc, Libya, and the PLO to name 
a few. 
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And the Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan war 
machine is not being built to make Central 
America safe for democracy. It’s not being 
built to pursue peace there or economic 
and social reform. It’s being built to subvert 
the peace and impose Communism by 
force, and not just in El Salvador or Nicara- 
gua, but by their own boast, their open dec- 
laration, in all of Central America. 

We've had a team of Congressmen come 
back just recently. They’d gone down there, 
both countries, to see what was going on for 
themselves. And many of them came to me 
personally when they got back to tell me 
they’d gone down with an idea that, maybe, 
we were wrong. They came back complete- 
ly converted. They talked to young men, 
barely boys, in El Salvador, enlisting in the 
military. And when they said, “Well, why 
are you doing this,” they said, “To defend 
our country. We love our country.” And 
they talked to leaders on the other side and 
heard them boast that this was not a revolu- 
tion in one country; this was a revolution 
for all of Central America. And they made 
open threats of where they were going and 
how they were going to get there. 

I appreciate the sincere motives of those 
who point out the faults of our friends and 
insist on reforms. But El Salvador is trying 
to build democracy. El Salvador did hold 
elections and, under threat of death, a 
much greater percentage of their people 
voted than vote in our country where we 
make it so easy to vote. They stood for 
hours in line waiting for the opportunity to 
vote after being told by the guerrillas— 
their slogan was: “Vote today, and die to- 
night.” 

I agree with those who insist on economic 
as well as military assistance to Central 
America. We’re giving more than three 
times as much economic aid as we are mili- 
tary aid. The main point is United States 
security, the safety of American citizens. 
And that’s why Central America matters so 
much. Either we pay a modest price now so 
we can prevent a crisis, or we listen to the 
do-nothings and risk an explosion of vio- 
lence that will bring real danger to our own 
borders. 

We must not turn our backs on our 
friends. We must not permit dictators to 
ram Communism down the throats of inno- 
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cent people in one country after another. If 
we're to be successful in helping the forces 
for democracy, then we must have the full 
financial package that we requested. And if 
we don’t get what we asked for, we can’t 
do the job, and we leave the door open to 
more subversion. 

You know, the Soviet paper Pravda re- 
cently said something that I actually sup- 
port. It said that peace in Central America 
is possible only on the basis of respect for 
the right of each people to choose itself its 
way of life. I would only add this: The two 
perfect places to begin are Cuba and Nica- 
ragua, where free and democratic elections 
are not permitted. 

To those dictators, we say, “Prove to the 
world that your system is legitimate. Prove 
you're not afraid of your own people. Let 
them vote. And while you're at it, put down 
your guns. Permit a free press. Stop harrass- 
ing your priests. And then we'll see if they 
truly enjoy your repression and regimenta- 
tion, or if they’d rather have a new life with 
dignity and opportunity and freedom.” 

You know, I’ve taken up the practice of 
learning jokes that are being told by the 
Russian people among themselves which 
reveal their cynicism about their own 
system. One of the more recent ones is— 
this is the one that they’re telling—that if 
their government would permit another po- 
litical party, they'd still be a one party 
country, because everybody would join the 
opposition. [Laughter] 

And the latest one I have to tell you is 
that a commissar went out to one of the 
collective farms, stopped one of the workers 
there. And he said to this worker, he said, 
“Well, how are things out there? Every- 
thing all right?” “Oh,” he said, “oh, certain- 
ly, sir.” He says, “I never hear a complaint.” 
Well he said, “How about the crops?” “Oh,” 
he said, “the crops have never been 
better.” “How about potatoes?” “Potatoes,” 
he said, “if we piled them all up in one pile, 
they’d reach the foot of God.” And the 
commissar says, “Just a minute, this is the 
Soviet Union. There is no God.” He said, 
“That’s all right. There are no potatoes.” 
[Laughter] 

But what we have in this country is the 
most precious gift that God has given to 
mankind. Our country, more than any 
other, has been blessed with liberty and 


abundance. And only a few years ago, some 
people were counting America out, claim- 
ing that our best days were behind us, that 
our country was in decline. Well, that pessi- 
mism is something else that we’ve turned 
around. We have an agenda for growth and 
security, and we can be proud of what 
we're doing. 

Let us tell the people who we are and 
what we stand for. We’re the party that 
fights for lower taxes, more opportunity, 
stable prices, a sound dollar, and peace 
through strength. We believe that standing 
up for America means also standing up for 
the God who has so blessed our land. 

Lincoln charted our course when he said, 
“T am not bound to win, but I am bound to 
be true. Let us have faith that right makes 
might and in that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 

We’re rebuilding America. We’ve already 
reduced government paperwork that was 
required of our people, of all of you, by 300 
million hours. We have set a goal of reduc- 
ing the size of non-defense—the non-de- 
fense part of government in 3 years by 
75,000 workers. We're a little ahead of 
schedule. We’re up to 65,000 already. And 
we've eliminated 2,200 government publi- 
cations. And I hope you ladies didn’t really 
need that book of instructions to tell you 
that there’d be a stink in your kitchen if 
you didn’t keep the sink clean. We think 
you could figure that out by yourself with- 
out government help. [Laughter] 

We’re instituting modern business prac- 
tices that are commonplace in the private 
sector but revolutionary in government. 
They will begin to pay off by the billions of 
dollars in savings over the next few years. 

With faith in God and in each other, we 
can make this wonderful land all that we 
ever dreamed that she could be. And I just 
have to conclude by telling you this: that in 
these trips that I’ve made to some schools, 
and seeing these wonderful young people of 
ours, a young teacher told me how he re- 
solved a problem. He was having trouble 
way down in the elementary grade in the 
patriotic ceremonies and saluting the flag, 
about explaining exactly where they put 
their right hand. And then modern style 
came to his rescue. He just told them put it 
on the alligator. [Laughter] 
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So, thank you all for what you’re doing. 
Thank you for being here, and God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:16 p.m. at 
the dinner which was held in the “Spruce 
Goose” Dome, a specially constructed clear- 
span aluminum dome, in which is berthed 
the “Spruce Goose” Seaplane, the largest 
plane ever built. The “Spruce Goose” Dome 
and Exhibit are located on Pier ] in Long 
Beach Harbor. 

Following the dinner, the President went 
to Rancho del Cielo for the Fourth of July 
holiday weekend. 

As printed above, this item follows the 
transcript of the President’s remarks as re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 


interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





June 27 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—John Cardinal Krol, Archbishop of 

Philadelphia, to discuss the Cardinal's 
visit to Poland with Pope John Paul II. 

The White House announced that consist- 
ent with its responsibilities, the Department 
of Justice is monitoring the development of 
information with respect to allegations con- 
cerning certain briefing materials that the 
1980 Reagan campaign organization may 
have received from the Carter campaign or 
the Carter administration. The President 
has asked the Department to assure that 
this monitoring is pursued vigorously and 
that if evidence of illegality is produced, 
appropriate further action be taken 
promptly. He has asked that anyone with 
information related to the allegations pro- 
vide such information to the Justice Depart- 
ment immediately. 
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Pursuant to the requirements of section 
403(c) of the Powerplant and Industrial 
Fuel Use Act of 1978, the President trans- 
mitted to the Congress the fourth annual 
report describing Federal actions with re- 
spect to the conservation and use of petro- 
leum and natural gas in Federal facilities 
and conservation of petroleum and natural 
gas by recipients of Federal assistance. 


June 28 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—a group of former Secretaries of the 
Treasury, including John Snyder, C. 
Douglas Dillon, Henry H. Fowler, 
Joseph W. Barr, David M. Kennedy, 
and G. William Miller. 


June 29 

In the morning, the President left the 
White House for visits to Kentucky, Kansas, 
and California. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 27 


Jose S. Sorzano, 

of Virginia, to be the Deputy Representa- 
tive of the United States of America to the 
United Nations, with the rank and status of 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary. 


Warren T. Lindquist, 
of Maine, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice 
Geno Charles Baroni. 
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Submitted June 29 


Judith W. Rogers, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Asso- 
ciate Judge of the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals for the term of 15 years, 
vice Catherine B. Kelly, retired. 


Bruce D. Beaudin, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Asso- 
ciate Judge of the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia for a term of 15 years, 
vice John D. Fauntleroy, retired. 


A. Franklin Burgess, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Asso- 
ciate Judge of the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia for a term of 15 years, 
vice Joseph M. F. Ryan, Jr., retired. 


Elliot Ross Buckley, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion for the term expiring April 27, 1989, 
vice Bertram R. Cottine, term expired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released June 27 


Statement: 

On the receipt by the White House from 
Patrick Caddell, former Carter campaign 
pollster, of a copy of “the briefing book 
used by President Carter in his preparation 
for the October 28, 1980 debate” as well as 
“the supplementary foreign policy questions 
and answers”—by Larry Speakes, Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President 


Released June 28 


Fact sheet: 
President’s Commission on Industrial Com- 
petitiveness 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released June 28—Continued 


List: 

Materials that are being released to the 
public, together with related documents, 
that relate to allegations concerning certain 
briefing materials that the 1980 Reagan 
campaign organization may have received 
from the Carter campaign or the Carter 
administration 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Stephen J. Swift to be a 
Judge of the United States Tax Court 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Judith W. Rogers to be an 
Associate Judge of the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Bruce D. Beaudin and A. 
Franklin Burgess to be Associate Judges of 
the Superior Court of the District of Colum- 
bia 


Released June 29 


Advance text: 

Remarks to the 19th Annual National Voca- 
tional Industrial Clubs of America Leader- 
ship Conference in Louisville, Ky. 


Advance text: 

Remarks to the 47th National Conference 
of the National Association of Student 
Councils in Shawnee Mission, Kans. 


Released June 30 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the Regional Forum of the Na- 
tional Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion in Whittier, Calif. 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the California Republican Party 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released June 30—Continued 


“Salute to the President” Dinner in Long 
Beach, Calif. 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 27 


S. 639 / Public Law 98-43 
Lebanon Emergency 
1983. 


Assistance Act of 





Editor’s Note 





The President was at Rancho del Cielo, his 
ranch near Santa Barbara, Calif., on July 1, 
the closing date of this issue. Prior to the 
visit to his ranch for the holiday weekend, 
the President stopped at Louisville, Ky,., 
Shawnee Mission, Kans., and Los Angeles 
and Whittier, Calif. Releases and an- 
nouncements issued by the Office of the 
Press Secretary during the trip, but not re- 
ceived in time for inclusion in this issue, 
will be printed next week. 
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Executive Office of the President. See specific 
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Export Administration Act of 1979—500 
Export Council, President’s—766ftn. 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—341, 694 
Export Trading Company Act of 1982—167, 340, 
417, 419, 691, 766 
Exports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
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FBI. See Justice, Department of 
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Families with Dependent Children, Aid to. See 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
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can Farm Bureau Federation 
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Department of 

Farming. See Agriculture 
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Ambassador to U.S.—893 
Vice President's visit. See Vice President, Euro- 
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Firearms. See Arms and munitions; Law enforce- 
ment and crime, gun control 
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Attorney, U.S.—192 
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President’s visits—361, 364, 396, 748, 751 
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Food and Drug Administration. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 
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Foreign assistance 
Administration—786 
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dent—893 
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281, 547, 647, 685 
Government officials, 
dent—254, 394, 748 
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Foreign trade zone. See Commerce, international 
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Foundation. See other part of subject 
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Vice President's visit. See Vice President, Euro- 
pean visits 
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Americans for Freedom 
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GATT. See Commerce, international 
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Gas royalty management act. See Oil and Gas 
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General Services Administration—259, 477, 882, 
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nial Anniversary Year of German Settlement in 
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German-American Tricentennial, 
Commission for the—53, 836 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Ambassador, U.S.—133 
Ambassador to U.S.—133 
Chancellor—523, 548, 688, 783, 806n., 829-831 
Fishery agreement with U.S. See Maritime af- 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs—133 
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Relations with U.S.—53, 549, 684, 688 
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Trade with U.S.—491, 492 
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Health and safety—861 
Labor-management relations—469 
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Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 
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cation, Department of 
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Food and Drug Administration—915 
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Month 
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ering of Jewish Holocaust Survivors 
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Internal situation—276, 394, 611, 646 
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Foreign Affairs Minister—413 
Prime Minister—414n. 
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Budget—172, 745, 748, 922 
Criminal justice assistance program—922 
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Drug Enforcement Administration—135, 409, 
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Environmental Protection Agency investiga- 
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Iran, claims settlement—638 
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Crime rate—603, 667, 671 
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Drug abuse and trafficking—48, 109, 152, 310, 
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dent—22, 420 
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Counselor of Embassy in U.S —21ftn. 
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Embassy, U.S.—559, 570, 571, 575, 585, 587, 
689, 748 
Foreign and Expatriates Affairs Minister—420, 
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Foreign Ministry, Director General—587 
President—559, 586, 670, 712, 727, 921 
Voluntary assistance, U.S.—21, 23 
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Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood 
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Attorney, U.S.—228, 229 
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Governor—2 
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President's visit—2, 22, 23 
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MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
MX missile. See Arms and munitions, nuclear 
weapons 
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Madagascar, U.S. Ambassador—621, 654 
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Management and Budget, Office of —57, 138ftn., 
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Marine Corps, U.S. See Navy, Department of the 
Maritime affairs 
Administration policies—151 
Collisions at sea, prevention—124, 889 
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ment—696 
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Germany-U.S. fishery agreement—640 
Korea-U.S. fishery agreement—214 
Merchant fleet, U.S.—278 
Naval vessels. See Arms and munitions 
Oceans policy, U.S.—383, 384, 397 
Poland-U.S. fishery agreement—641 
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Maritime Organization, International—383, 889 
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Mass transit. See Transportation 
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President’s visit—113, 115, 117, 122 
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Mayors, U.S. Conference of—133 
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Medal. See other part of subject 
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Mexico 
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dent—56 
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Ocean resources—383 
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President’s visit—845, 850, 852 
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Disaster assistance—582, 831 
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